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OF THE 
FORT WAYNE, INDIANA 
AS OF DECEMBER 31, 1939 
RESOURCES LIABILITIES / 
% ° 
Cash in Bank and Office...... $ 3,147,114.56 2.0 ~_— inp he ssa ee oe 
m itional Policyholders’ Funds Ol. 
Bonds and Stocks............ 99,332,513.44 37.8 Premiums and Interest........ 2,521,337.13 1.6 
First Mortgage Loans......... 41,695,797.41 26.6 Special Reserves— 
For Claims not 
Loans to Policyholders........ 21,837,500.39 13.9 yet Completed or — 
Trusteed Assets .............. 8,525,727.23 54 Be ane ay a 
ie Rinae ot paloeatiens’ of corse” soimtonen ern 836,367.00 
nel For Bills not yet 
Balance Due on Properties Sold Presented and 
Under Contract ............ 3,651,731.77 2.3 Other Liabilities. 753,320.00 
For Miscellaneous 
ee 9,692,346.06 6.2 Contingencies... 825,550.00 
Interest Due and Accrued..... 1,178,822.66 Rs Total Special Reserves. . 3,795,596.00 2.4 
Accrued but not yet due $1,026,902.23; due Total Liabilities to Others Than 
$151,920.43. Stockaidiete . .... 6c aivcss 147,950,020.07 94.3 
Net Premiums in Course of Col- —_ “cr ages $2,500,000.00 
Ea ea ee 4653,539.68 3.0 nassigne 
' UNE... 5. 4,000,000.00 
Home Office Property......... 2,115,309.39 1.4 Special Surplus for 
Contingencies .. 2,441,164.67 
All Other Resources........... 1,060,782.15 7 Surplus to i cries ie 
Policyholders .............: __ 8,941,164.67 9. 
Net Admitted Resources....... $156, 991, 184. 74 100.0 To Delene Resieebs. ...-.. >. $156,891,184.74 100.0 


“Detailed list of bonds and stocks will be mailed upon request 





PROGRESS HIGH LIGHTS 


@ Insurance in force increased more than @ Assets increased $8,900,000 to $156,- @ During 1939, paid policyholders and 


$39,000,000 during the year, to a total of 
$1,034,849,000. 891,000. 


@ LNL now operates in forty states, the 
District of Columbia, Panama Canal 
Zone, Hawaiian Islands, and _ the 
Philippine Islands. 


Forty-fourth year 


@ New LNL business paid for during 
1939 was $155,700,000. 
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beneficiaries $13,127,000; and since or- 
ganization, more than $174,700,000. 


@ Surplus for the protection of policyhold- 
ers increased $1,022,000, which brings 
the total to $8,941,000. 


by The National Underwriter Company. 
Friday, February 16, 
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Agency Selection in 
Last Three Years 
Bears Fruit 


John Hancock General 
Agents at Boston Meeting 
Hear Results of Effort 


John Hancock general agency gains 
in production and man power over the 
past three years were 20 percent greater 
than the combined average for all other 
life companies, J. H. Wood, manager of 
general agencies, told a meeting of gen- 
eral agents held in Boston. Building 
new organization is a law of survival, 
he said. The rate of new organization 
in John Hancock general agencies dur- 
ing the past three years added 14 per- 
cent more to the production in 1939 
than would have been secured had the 
rate of organization of the preceding 
seven years been maintained, he com- 
mented. This was due to better selec- 
tion and supervision, not to numbers. 
Higher average production was 
achieved. 

General agents who have been work- 
ing on new organization also have done 
a better job in all other departments, 
he said. 


Flickinger Discusses Management 


D. W. Flickinger, president John 
Hancock General Agents Association, 
talked about the importance of business 
management in general agencies. 

“The life insurance business, he said, 
“has many excellent sales managers, but 
not so many good business managers. 
I believe that poor business manage- 
ment is at the bottom of most general 
agency failures. The time has come to 
give more thought to business manage- 
ment without taking our thoughts off 
sales management.” 

Good business management would 
solve the twin general agency problems 
of financing agents and persistency of 
business, he said. 

A. J. Klug, supervisor, Rochester, 
N. Y., described the work of the agency 
school, whose first three weeks’ session 
has just been completed. This is an ad- 
vanced course in life underwriting for 
which merit class agents are eligible. 
Mr. Klug was one of 25 students of the 
first class who received certificates. The 
classes are under direction of William 
Fowler, George Vinsonhaler, and Allen 
Kline of the agency department. Train- 
ing consists largely of drill and re- 
hearsal of John Hancock sales plans, 
including the new visual security kit 
designed for the use of general agencies 
in connection with social security ap- 
proaches, 

P. G. Lapey, general agent Buffalo, 
N. Y., said careful selection is necessary 
because of men “who seem to have a 
high percentage of I. Q.’s, but also have 
in circulation a batch of I.0.U.’s.” Such 

(CONTINUED ON LAST PAGE) 


Conduct SEC 


Hearings on 


‘Most Important Phase”’ 


Problem of Matching In- 
crease in Assets with Good 
Debts Treated 


By ROBERT B. MITCHELL 


WASHINGTON—How long will it 
be before life companies’ assets bulk so 
large that it will be impossible to find 
suitable investments for them even 
though life companies assets as a whole 
already represent “a first mortgage on 
the country’s business and industry?” 

That was the question that appeared 
to be foremost in the minds of the federal 
insurance investigators as the Temporary 
National Economic Committee’s year-old 
probe swung into what Chairman 
O’Mahoney considers the most important 
phase of the insurance inquiry. The in- 
crease in assets, particularly during the 
last decade, was presented with the im- 
plication that a continuance of the trend 
would aggravate the already serious 
problem of finding investment channels 
and would result in the companies’ 
taking an even more dominant role as 
securities buyers than they did in 1938, 
when the 26 largest companies covered 
in the investment report absorbed 47.7 
percent of all new corporate bond and 
note issues. 


Could Have Been 68 Percent 


Ernest J. Howe, chief financial ad- 
viser Securities & Exchange Commis- 
sion, which presents the material to the 
TNEC, pointed out that if the compa- 
nies had not increased their cash ac- 
counts and their government bond 
holdings they would have absorbed 68 
percent. He concurred with a commit- 
tee member who remarked that it was 
inconceivable that so high a percentage 
of these securities would have been 
eligible for life company investments. 

In an extensive opening statement, 


Commissioner Leon Henderson, who 
has charge of the SEC’s_ insurance 
study, recalled President Roosevelt’s 


original message on the monopoly in- 
vestigation in which he stated that “the 
tremendous funds controlled by our 
great insurance companies have a cer- 
tain kinship to investment trusts, in that 
these companies invest as trustees the 
savings of millions of our people” and 
urged that the SEC investigate “these 
investments with particular relation to 
their use as an instrument of economic 
power.” 


Departs from Armstrong Approach 


Contrasting the SEC’s approach with 
that of the Armstrong committee’s 
studies, which he said were more con- 
cerned with specific abuses, Henderson 
said that “our approach to the invest- 
ment problem will be primarily from an 
economic point of view,” and went on 
to quote from a recent “Wall Street 
Journal” editorial the statement that 
life company assets represent “a first 
mortgage on the country’s business and 
industry.” 

“As early as 1906,” Henderson con- 
tinued, “the Armstrong report stated: 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 12) 


Commission Solicits Opin- 
ion of 10,000 Agents on 
Vital Field Matters 


WASHINGTON—Charles J. Zim- 
merman, president of the National As- 
sociation of Life Underwriters, has is- 
sued this statement: 

“Commissioner Leon Henderson of 
the Securities & Exchange Commission 
under date of Feb. 9, addressed a letter 
to several thousand life insurance field 
men in connection with the study of life 
insurance which this commission is con- 
ducting for the Temporary National 
Economic Committee. 

“It is the hope of the National Asso- 
ciation of Life Underwriters that as 
many recipients of this letter as possi- 
ble will accept the commission’s invi- 
tation to frankly express their view- 
points on field practices and the re- 
lated subjects which are mentioned in 
this letter so that a representative ex- 
pression of opinion and thought may be 
made available. 

“The National Association of Life Un- 
derwriters again expresses to the Tem- 
porary National Economic Committee 
its willingness to cooperate in every 
way possible in an objective study of 
the institution of life insurance.” 


Any Agent May Respond 


The SEC states the letter was sent to 
about 10,000 agents. 

The letter, according to the SEC, is 
not intended to be a questionnaire and 
no agent is under compulsion to answer. 
Replies will be treated confidentially if 
the writer so requests, and great latitude 
is given individual agents to present in- 
formation concerning problems which 
may be peculiar to their offices or terri- 
tory. SEC states it will welcome re- 
plies from those who may not receive 
one of these letters directly. 

The topics are: 

1. Are you a whole-time agent or a 
part-time agent? Do you earn income 
from any source other than life insur- 
ance? 

2. How many years have you been in 
the life insurance business? 

3. What has been your average an- 
nual income in recent years and the av- 
erage annual income of other agents in 
your territory? Have your earnings in- 
creased or diminished in recent years? 

4. Have you any observations on the 
question of agents’ compensation, for 
example, do you believe a guaranteed 
minimum salarly particularly for new 
agents is desirable or have you any 
ideas as to how the method of compen- 
sation can be changed such as, for ex- 
ample, the reduction of first year com- 
missions and an increasing emphasis 
upon renewal commissions? 


Question of Turnover 


_ 5. Is there a large turnover of agents 
in your office and what do you think 
are the factors responsible for this turn- 
over? In this connection you might 
discuss whether the continual entrance 
of new agents in your office hinders or 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 11) 





Insurance Tax Is 
at Peak Figure, 1939 
Reports Show 


U.S. Chamber Finds | 
$5,008,481 for Supervision, 
$101,970,408 to States 


Hidden taxes paid by insurance pol- 
icyholders in 1938 reached the all time 
record of $106,979,000, the “Insurance 
Bulletin” of the U. S. Chamber of 
Commerce insurance department re- 
ports. This figure includes only the 
amount of special state insurance taxes, 
licenses and fees and does not include the 
taxes which the insurance business paid 
in common with other lines of business. 

The cost of operating all the state in- 
surance departments totaled only $5,008,- 
000, it was stated, or the amount col- 
lected was more than 20 times greater 
than the amount actually needed to pay 
insurance department expenses. Thus 
more than $100,000,000 surplusage went 
into the general revenue of the states, 
it was pointed out, and was spent for 
purposes for which the policyholders 
already had been taxed as citizens. 


Huge Growth in Recent Years 


The taxes on insurance have been 
growing at a rapid pace, the chamber 
reported. In 1922 the total collected 
was $53,016,000; in 1925, $72,840,000; in 
1935, $98,646,000. 

“This total figure is actually an under- 
statement of the amount collected in the 
states from policyholders,” the report 
commented. “It does not cover the tur- 
ther levies imposed by counties and 
municipalities in states permitting local 
jurisdictions to levy special taxes upon 
insurance. Neither does it reflect the 
additional expense that insurance com- 
panies have in handling the taxes. 

“The proportion of special insurance 
taxes collected from policyholders which 
is spent for state insurance services has 
fluctuated from a low in 1925 of 3.65 
percent to a high of 5.39 percent in 1934. 
In 1938 it was 4.68 percent. 


Extra Burden on Policyholders 


“While every one in the United States 
pays taxes, insurance policyholders of 
the country bear an extra burden, 
through these heavy insurance taxes 
that in the aggregate is impressive. 
These special taxes are ‘invisible’ in the 
sense that they are not paid as such 
by the policyholder, but constitute a 
part of the costs entering into the pre- 
mium he pays for his insurance. The 
insurance companies paying these taxes 
directly are thus in effect tax collecting 
agencies for the government. They 
necessarily include the tax as part of 
the cost of insurance which the policy- 
holder must pay. 

“Taxes on the insurance business fall 
into two broad classes: (A) Taxes on 
insurance in common with other busi- 
nesses, and (b) special taxes. Insurance 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 10) 
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SEC Investment Report on 26 Life 
Companies Is Analyzed 


Chairman O’Mahoney of the TNEC 
announced that copies of the big in- 
vestment report “Operating Results 
and Investments of the 26 Largest Le- 
gal Reserve Life Insurance Companies 
in the U. S, 1929-1938,” will be obtain- 
able shortly from the superintendent 
of documents, government printing 
office, Washington, for 35 cents a copy. 
Leon Henderson remarked that since 
life company executives had valued 
the report as high as $20,000, the gov- 
ernment’s price represents a real bar- 
gain. 


W ASHINGTON—The long-heralded 
life company investment report, which 
is the basis of the Securities & Ex- 
change Commission’s presentation be- 
fore the Temporary National Economic 
Committee this week contains much in- 
formation, some of it not previously 
available, but it also substantiates the 
concern of life insurance men that it 
will furnish the basis for a vast amount 
of misinterpretation by ignorant, care- 
less, or self-seeking persons inside and 
outside the business. 

The report contains not only the op- 
erating results and investments of the 
26 largest legal reserve life companies 
in the decade ended Dec. 31, 1938, but 
also extensive net cost figures on a 10- 
year and a 20-year basis, using the 1939 
dividend scale. This ranking of com- 
panies on a net cost basis is the chief 
target of company officials’ criticism. It 
is felt that since the dividend scale may 
and frequently does change from one 
year to another, the government should 
not give out an “official” figure based 
entirely on the scales that happened to 
prevail last year. 


Points Out “Significance” 


While the report is submitted as being 
an objective analysis and is based on 
data furnished by the companies in an- 
swer to two questionnaires the mere 
presence of the various figures in the 
report indicates that the SEC attaches 
significance to them. Moreover, the 
SEC’s preface states that “the purpose 
of the tables is to show in summarized 
form the most significant financial in- 
formation about each company in order 
that its operations may be studied in 
the light of the experience of other 
companies replying to the question- 
naires. The information has been clas- 
sified by lines of business in types of 


investment wherever feasible and is de-- 


signed to reveal the relative degree of 
success of the various departments ot 
each company.” 

The SEC’s preface also warns against 
being misled by superficial appearances. 
It points out: “An examination of the 
tables as a whole is important to an 
adequate understanding of the relative 
position of any given company, and 
undue emphasis should not be given to 
each single set of figures which are in- 
dicative of only a portion of the facts. 
The scale of operations of these com- 
panies is so great that almost every 
figure may be regarded as a statistical 
summary of a large number of items, 
many of which involve valuations or 
estimates representing within important 
latitude the opinions or interests of the 
managers of the companies which pre- 
pared them. Life insurance companies 
do not follow a uniform system of ac- 
counting, although their figures are re- 
ported annually upon a form prepared 
by the National Association of Insur- 
ance Commissioners. The result is that 
figures from annual statements may 
have the same designation without being 
entirely comparable. The result is that 


a company whose accounting is con- 
servative may at first appear in a less 


favorable light than one whose accounts 
reflect a larger element of optimism. 

“The figures on net changes in sur- 
plus represent the end product of all 
operations and accounting and actuarial 
adjustments and should be accepted 
with special caution in making compari- 
sons between conipanies. These figures 
are affected not only by insurance op- 
erations and realized capital gains and 
losses but by bookkeeping adjustments 
in admitted asset values of bonds, real 
estate, and other assets and by increase 
or decrease in policy reserves due to 
change in basis of calculation. 

“Some companies have made larger 
charges to surplus for these purposes 
than others. This fact should be borne 
in mind constantly in making compari- 
sons. The results of annual operations 
are further subject to the qualification 
that they are affected by the extent to 
which uncollected bonds or mortgage in- 
terest in default (or for which the time 
for payment has been extended) is 
taken into income as though it had been 
collected in cash, and by the extent to 
which companies have failed to report 
gains or losses on real estate sold under 
contract.” 


Threatens the Recalcitrant 


The SEC indicates that it has been 
lenient in demanding information which 
could not be readily supplied in the form 
requested but states that “in certain 
other cases in which facts of an indis- 
pensable character have not been sup- 
plied, the commission is considering 
appropriate steps to obtain the infor- 
mation.” 

Fully as important as the report itself 
is the significance which the SEC and 
TNEC attach to the various items re- 
vealed in the tabulations. In a 4,000- 
word statement issued with the report 
the TNEC included 30 numbered para- 
graphs which it declared to be “among 
the more significant facts contained in 
the report.” Following is a summary of 
them: 

1. “Insurance in force for the 26 
companies increased only 9.8 percent to 
$92,200,000,000” but assets “jumped” 
63.1 percent to $24,200,000,000. “This 
growth in assets is partly attributable 
to the increased sale of annuities and 
the use of supplementary contracts 
which has tended to decelerate the out- 
flow of funds during the period.” How- 
ever, nothing is said about the fact that 
as policies grow older there is a cor- 
responding increase in reserves and 
hence in assets. The TNEC apparently 
considers it significant that the two 
largest companies had 36 percent of the 
admitted assets of the group. The state- 
ment notes that there was an increase 
in the average policy during the decade 
from $837 to $940. 


Stress Two Companies’ Role 


2. Also apparently regarded as sig- 
nificant is the fact that the two largest 
companies had 75 percent of the groun’s 
total of 98,000,000 life policies in force 
in 1938, representing nearly 44 percent 
of the dollar amount. “Fifteen of the 
companies had a smaller amount of life 
insurance in force Dec. 31, 1938 than in 
Dec. 31, 1929,” the statement points 
out. “The five New York state com- 
panies had written approximately 43.8 
percent of the aggregate life insurance 
in force, while New Jersey companies 
had written 21.5 percent, Connecticut 
12.4, Massachusetts 8.9, Wisconsin 4.2, 
Pennsylvania 3.2, Ohio 2.2, Iowa 1.5, 
Indiana 1 percent, California 0.7 and 
Vermont 0.8.” Concentration of insur- 
ance in the east, it will be recalled, was 
played up at the TNEC hearings a year 
ago. 


3. “Funds available for investment 
over the decade totaled $26,970,000,000, 
of which $26,300,000,000 was invested. 
The amount available for investment in 
1938 was $4,300,000,000 as against $2,- 
000,000,000 in 1929. The five larger com- 
panies alone had $2,800, 000,000 available 
for investment in 1938.” A year ago the 
SEC unsuccessfully tried to get from 
Chairman F. H. Ecker of Metropolitan 
Life an admission that investing large 
sums of money constitutes a serious 
problem. 


Policy Loan Interest Rate 


4. “One of the unusual schedules in- 
cluded in the survey discloses the rate 
of income from the principal types of 
assets at the close of 1928,” the release 
states. The average rate of income 
from policy loans, 5.79 percent, was the 
highest for any type of investment it 
was pointed out. However, nothing was 
said about the peculiar nature of policy 
loans and the fact that the company 
has no choice about investing in them 
but must make them on demand and 
must consequently keep enough liquid, 
and therefore low income, investments 
on hand to meet policy loan demands. 
As a result, newspapers and radio com- 
mentators have been quick to pick on 
the contrast between policy loan inter- 
est rates and the lower rates obtained 
on other investments. 

5. Analyzing classes of bonds held 
and purchased, the statement mentions 
that aside from government bonds pur- 
chased during the decade $81,000,000 of 
bonds were purchased at public bidding, 
$2,500,000,440 were new issues purchased 
from bankers, $2,100,000,000 were bought 
in the open market and $1,900,000,000 
were bought privately from the issuers. 
“In 1938 alone, $659,500,000 of bonds 
were purchased privately from the is- 
suers, of which two companies bought 
more than 62 percent,” the release com- 
ments. 


Trend in Private Placements 


6. In the five years ended Dec. 31, 
1938, new corporate bond and note 
issues totaled $11,240,000,000 for the 
entire United States, of which $3,680,- 
000,000 or 32.8 percent, were absorbed 
by the 26 companies. In 1938, new 
corporate bonds and note issues totaled 
$2,190,000,000, of which $1,040,000,000, 
or 47.7 percent, were taken by the 
group of companies under study. The 
SEC’s emphasis on the growing im- 
portance of the life companies in the 
bond market was noticeable at last 
year’s hearings also. 

7. The company with the lowest rate 
of return on bond investments, 2.90 per- 
cent, had 39.05 percent of its assets in 
bonds, of which 35.69 percent were U. 
S. governments. On the other hand, 
the company with the highest rate of 
return, 3.80 percent, had 32.83 percent 
of its assets in bonds, only 11.21 percent 
of which were U. S. governments. 


Return on Stocks 


8. Average return on stocks, mostly 
preferred issues, was 4.9 percent. The 
companies’ earnings ranged from 5.68 
percent for a company that had only 
0.69 percent of its assets in stock to 
3.66 percent for a company which had 
only 0.40 percent in stock. One com- 
pany invested 6.3 percent of its assets 
in stocks and earned a return during 
1938 of 5.07 percent. 

9. “The sharp increases in cash and 
in holdings of U. S. government bonds 
over the 10year period’ reflects some 
aspects of the insurance investment 
problem. Cash was more than six times 
greater at the close of 1938 than at the 
end of 1929, jumping from $102,000,000 


to $665,000,000. In this same period 
investments in U. S. government bonds 
rose from $303,000,000 to $4,500,000,000.” 

10. “While mortgage investments 
were on the decline over the decade, 
real estate holdings moved sharply up- 
ward, reflecting the large amount of 
foreclosures. Mortgages declined from 
$6,200,000,000 at the end of 1929 to 
$4,600,000,000 at the end of 1938, where- 
as real estate moved from $277,700,000 
to $1,700,000,000.” 


Farm Mortgage Situation 


11. “At the end of 1938 the com- 
panies owned farm mortgages in the 
amount of $743,960,000, a substantial de- 
crease from the $1,790,000,000 owned in 
1929. Over the 10-year period, how- 
ever, the amount of farm real estate 
owned rose from $81,900,000 to $529,- 
400,000. At the end of 1938, $81,800,000 
of farm real estate was under contract 
of sale. Of mortgages owned $195,200,- 
000 were on farms in Iowa and $91,700,- 
000 were on farms in Illinois. The bulk 
of farm mortgages were from $5,000 to 
$25,000 in size. At Dec. 31, 1938, 14.71 
percent of the farm mortgages were 
delinquent as to interest three months 
or more. In different companies the 
delinquency ranged from 1.17 to 24.60 
percent of farm mortgages owned. The 
average interest rate on farm mortgages 
owned at the end of 1938 was 4.76 per- 
cent.” 


Statistics on City Mortgages 


12. “Urban mortgages valued at $3,- 
890,000,000 were owned as of Dec. 31, 
1938, of which $155,400,000 were insured 
under the national housing act. Urban 
mortgage acquisitions rose from $48,- 
860,000 in 1933 to $487,600,000 in 1938. 
The average interest rates on urban 
mortgages made in 1938 ranged as be- 
tween companies from 3.96 to 5.25 per- 
cent. During the years 1932-1938 inclu- 
sive, the 26 companies foreclosed urban 
mortgages in the amount of $1,230,000,- 
000. At the end of 1938 there were 
$39,900,000 in foreclosure. 

13. “Out of a total unpaid principal 
amount of urban mortgages owned at 
the end of 1938, $2,360,000,000 were on 
properties in New York, Chicago, Phila- 
delphia, Los Angeles, Detroit, Wash- 
ington, Cleveland, San Francisco, Bos- 
ton, Buffalo, with $1,230,000,000 prop- 
erties located in New York alone. Of 
all the urban mortgages owned, $1,000,- 
000,000 were on one to four family 
houses. There were 10.52 percent of 
urban mortgages in terms of unpaid 
principal amount delinquent as to in- 
terest for three months or more. In 
different companies this delinquency 
ranged from 0.87 percent to 33.68 per 
cent of urban mortgages owned. In 
1938, the average yield on urban mort- 
gages was 4.69 percent. Foreclosed 
urban real estate owned by all com- 
panies rose from $11,200,000 to $905,- 
600,000 in 1938. Urban real estate under 
contract of sale at the end of 1938 
amounted to $78,770,000.” 


Range of Mortgage Yields 


14. “The rate of income on mortgage 
investments ranged from 4.03 percent to 

5.96 percent. There were five companies 
which earned 5 percent or more on — 
mortgage investments. The high of 5 
percent was earned by a company a 
32.14 percent of its assets in mortgages. 
The lowest rate of return was 4.03 per- 
cent and was earned by a company with 
16.06 percent of its assets in mortgages. 
The company with the highest percent- 
age of assets invested in mortgages, 
namely 43.72 percent, received a return 
of 4.83 percent. The rate of return re- 
ceived by the company with the smallest 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 26) 
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Hoffman Chairman, 
Ward Senn President 
of American Mutual 


Make Changes in Official 
Posts Following Resigna- 
tion of Secretary Wall 


In a reorganization of the official per- 
sonnel of American Mutual Life of Des 
Moines surrounding the resignation of 
Secretary George F. Wall, A. H. Hoff- 
man, formerly president, becomes chair- 
man and Ward Senn of Minneapolis 
becomes the new president. P. A. Stark 
continues as vice-president and assumes 
the office of treasurer as well. Earl D. 
Frink, who has been treasurer, is now 
secretary. He has been in charge of 
real estate matters in Des Moines. Gen- 
eral Counsel H. W. Pitkin becomes a 
vice-president as well. ; 

Mr. Senn has been connected with 
American Mutual and its predecessor, 
Yeomen Brotherhood since 1906. He 
has been in charge of the northwest ter- 
ritory. He also operates a prominent 
general insurance office in Minneapolis, 
known as the Pioneer’ Insurance 
Agency. He is president of the Henne- 
pin county safety council and a member 
of the exective committee of the Minne- 
sota Association of Insurance Agents. 
He was elected treasurer of the Yeomen 
Brotherhood in 1919 and since 1929 has 
been a vice-president and a director. He 
has been chairman of the budget com- 
mittee and general insurance committee. 

Mr. Senn, it is understood, intends to 
continue his residence in Minneapolis 
but to be in Des Moines Monday 
through Friday of each week. 

Hoffman to Be Active 


Mr. Hoffman intends to continue as 
an active officer. He has been president 
for many years and is a man of forceful 
personality. 

Mr. Frink was named treasurer in 
1939, to succeed the late W. E. Davy. 
He lias been connected with the com- 
pany for nearly 30 years. Mr. Frink 
first entered life insurance work in 1907, 
and became connected with the present 
company in 1912 as district manager. In 
1917 he was named state manager for 
Iowa, and was elected a director in 1929. 
Two years later he was named a vice 
president. He has been in charge: of 
the management of the Liberty building 
and other Des Moines property owned 
by the company. 

Mr. Stark has been connected with 
the company for about 30 years. He 
was made an agent in 1909, in 1913 was 
promoted to district manager for Kansas 
City and vicinity, and from 1917 to 1926 
he was state manager for Missouri. In 
1926 he was made home office super- 
visor, and in 1929 was elected a director. 
The following year he was named a vice 
president. 

Mr. Pitkin has been connected with 
the company since 1905. He was elected 
a director in 1917, serving in that capac- 
ity until 1921 when he was named gen- 
eral counsel. In 1929 he was named a 
director, 

American Mutual Life has j--* com- 
pleted one of its most successful years. 
There was a 40.5 per cent gain in new 
business and a gain every month during 
the year over the corresponding month 
of the previous year. There was a $998,- 


053 gain in assets, bringing the total to 
$29,305,959, 





Dr. Mark Hillary, public relations di- 
rector John Hancock Mutual Life, dis- 
cussed life insurance from the stand- 
Point of the public before the Kiwanis 
Club of Bay City, Mich. 


Life Insurance Teacher 
Dies in Los Angeles 








DR. CHARLES J. ROCKWELL 


LOS ANGELES—Dr. Charles J. 
Rockwell, 68, well known life insurance 
lecturer, instructor and writer, died Sat- 
urday night after an illness of five 
weeks in the Good Samaritan Hospital 
here from the effects of pneumonia. 
Funeral services were held at Forest 
Lawn Cemetery, Tuesday. Mrs. Rock- 
well and a daughter survive. Dr. Rock- 
well was well known to the life insur- 
ance fraternity. He acted as instructor 
of insurance at the University of South- 
ern California. He came here from Chi- 
cago where he acted as consultant for a 
number of companies in life insurance 
selling. 

He started as an agent in the E. A. 
Woods Agency of the Equitable Society 


Annual Statements Show 
Growth of Life Companies 


SUN LIFE OF CANADA 


Assets of Sun Life of Canada now 
amount to $914,000,000, an increase of 
$39,000,000 for the year. Surplus and 
contingency reserve amount to about 
$30,000,000. Insurance in force reached 
$2,938,000,000. New business written 
was $194,000,000, an increase over 1938. 
Premium income was about $114,000,000. 
Investment income was $33,500,000 and 
total receipts $166,000,000. Total dis- 
bursements were about $118,000,000. 

Sun Life paid about $30,000,000 to 
United States policyholders. The total 
amount paid by the company since or- 
ganization in policy benefits is $1,295,- 
000,000. Sun Life payments to living 
policyholders in 1939 were 72 percent of 
the total or for every dollar paid to 
beneficiaries almost $3 were paid to liv- 
ing policyholders. 

President A. B. Wood referred to the 
war situation. He said that claims re- 
sulting in the present conflict may be 
less in relation to the total insurance in 
force than during the last war. Inas- 
much as the war clause is being attached 








at Pittsburgh, being finally secretary and 
director of the incorporated agency. He 
became an instructor in life insurance 
selling in the Carnegie Institute and 
University of Pittsburgh for a number 
of years. He established the Rockwell 
School of Life Insurance in Chicago, 
conducting a correspondence course. For 
three years he was associate editor of the 
“Insurance Salesman” of Indianapolis. 
He was the author of “Functions of 
Life Insurance,” ‘Practical Life Insur- 
ance Salesmanship” and other life insur- 
ance works. He was a frequent con- 
tributcr to insurance journals and com- 
pany house organs. 








of the business to him. 


he sold 17 more cases. 
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WILLIAM H. KINGSLEY 
Chairman of the Board 








GIVEN LEADS 


One of our Chicago underwriters is very conscientious 
about going to work on a lead when it is given him by the 
prospect bureau, and he keeps an exact record of the results 


From his records we learn that out of the prospect 
bureau leads given him he sold 39 cases. To those 39 policy- 
holders he later returned, and sold 34 additional cases. And 
still further, from the 39 he obtained referred leads, to whom 


The original 39 cases totaled $203,543, the 34 addi- 
tionals $153,064, the 17 referred cases $45,328. In all, $401,- 
935. The original 39 cases averaged $5,219, the 34 addi- 
tionals $4,502, the 17 referred cases averaged $2,666. 

Thus his work with these leads led him to 90 cases aver- 
aging $4,466,—a healthy average. This record is over a 
period of serveral years, and it demonstrates what can be done 
under a system in which the leads are carefully followed 
through. He says that he has by no means reached the limit 
of business he will obtain directly and indirectly. 


+ + 


THE PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


INDEPENDENCE SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 


JOHN A. STEVENSON 
President 














to new policies, the hazard of war affects 
only those policies issued prior to the 
outbreak. The average age of policy- 
holders is more than 40, which exceeds 
the military age. Moreover the business 
in neutral countries today constitutes a 
much larger proportion than in 1918. 


JOHN HANCOCK MUTUAL 


The John Hancock Mutual Life re- 

ports increase in insurance in force was 
more than double the increase for the 
previous year, amounting to $175,121,057. 
This brought the total in force to $4,- 
350,678,256, the highest amount in its 
history. Payments to policyholders 
amounted to $95,678,234, or $317,868 per 
business day. Dividends for 1940 will 
continue at the rate adopted in 1937 
and maintained through 1938 and 1939. 
The amount set aside for this purpose is 
$20,643,391, an increase of $1,076,119 
over 1939. 
_ A gain of 6.65 percent was shown 
in assets, which amounted to $981,719,- 
965. Surplus which includes a_ con- 
tingency reserve of $25,000,000, amounts 
to $87,961,337, which is 9.84 percent of 
liabilities. The mortality experience 
was again favorable for all classes of 
business and was lower than it ever has 
been before. There was a marked de- 
crease in suicides. 


PROVIDENT LIFE & ACCIDENT 


Substantial gains in all departments of 
Provident Life & Accident are reported. 

A number of all-time highs were 
reached at the close of the year, these 
including life insurance in force, total 
accident and health premium income, 
total income and assets. 

Insurance in force increased $15,489,- 
970 to $134,418,016; accident and health 
premium income increased $688,792 to 
$6,266,814; assets increased $1,531,157 to 
$12,709,363; and surplus to peolicy- 
holders advanced 12.8 percent to $3,- 
283,576. 

_ Benefit payments reached a new all- 
time high with the total for the year 
$4,361,159, there being more than 110,- 
000 payments going to 88,679 policy- 
holders or their dependents. The rate 
of benefit payments for the year ran an 
average of one every minute and nine 


seconds of the working day. Benefit 
payments since organization totaled 
$48,916,612. There are 578,446 policy- 


holders located in 35 states. 


OREGON MUTUAL LIFE 


Oregon Mutual Life, in its new state- 
ment, reports assets $18,817,371, a gain 
of $1,289,912. Surplus is $1,318,523, an 
increase of better than $100,000. 

The amount paid to policyholders and 

beneficiaries during the year was $1,- 
459,087. Since organization Oregon Mu- 
tual has paid $18,989,850. There has 
been apportioned 11.3 percent more for 
payment of 1940 dividends than was 
paid in 1938. The dividend schedule on 
annuities issued Jan. 1, 1936, and Sept. 1, 
1939, is being decreased. 
_ Insurance in force is $64,783,944, an 
increase of $2,968,889. Sales amounted 
to $7,723,778, an increase of about $150,- 
000. 

The net interest return was 4.09 per- 
cent. Interest paid on proceeds and 
dividends left to accumulate are to be 
continued at 34 percent. 


ATLANTIC LIFE 


Assets of Atlantic Life are reported as 
$31,304,447 in the new statement, an in- 
crease of $1,467,935. There was an 
increase of more than $950,000 in bonds, 
an increase of more than $980,000 in 
mortgages and an increase of about 
$300,000 in cash. There was a reduc- 
tion in the amount of real estate owned. 

Surplus to policyholders stands at 
$900.845. There was paid to policyholders 
and beneficiaries during the year $2,780,- 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 9) 
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MAY SAVE 
YOU 9% 10 20% 
ON TELEGRAMS! 


FREE Postal Telegraph 
communications file 
survey—CUTS WASTE! 





ATCH-AS-CATCH-CAN telegram-sending is costly! 
That’s being proved to telegram users by Postal 
Telegraph’s new communications file survey. 


Can you profit by this free service? You bet! 


It begins with a Postal expert carefully studying your 
telegram files. He shows you specific waste—and leaves 
with you an easy-to-follow outline of special Postal 
Telegraph rates and services that converts waste into 
big cash savings! © 


So—to cut out guess work—and increase efficiency — 
take advantage of this free Postal Telegraph File- 
Survey. Sign the Collect Telegram below —and call 
Postal Telegraph to pick it up— today! 


Postal 
Telegraph 


WIRE COLLECT 
NOW! 











P. B. HINERFELD 
POSTAL TELEGRAPH 

253 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 

SEND DETAILS FREE ANALYTICAL FILE SURVEY. THIS 
INVOLVES NO OBLIGATION MY PART. 


NAME 





COMPANY 





ADDRESS. 
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American United Elects New President 








GEORGE A. BANGS 


INDIANAPOLIS—At the annual 
meeting of directors of American United 
Life Monday, George A. Bangs was 
elected president and Herbert M. Wool- 
len, retiring president, became chairman 
of the executive committee. Mr. Bangs 
has had 38 years of insurance experi- 
ence, having become a director of the 
former United Mutual Life in 1902 and 
its president in 1933. Since the merger 
of American Central Life and United 








————, 








HERBERT M,. WOOLLEN 


Mutual several years ago Mr. Bangs has 
served as managing director of Amer- 
ican United. Before going to Indian- 
apolis, Mr. Bangs lived in Grand Forks, 
N. D., where he practiced law. 

William A. Jenkins, secretary, was 
elected a director filling the vacancy 
caused by the death of John H. Craig, 

Assets in excess of $50,000,000 were 
reported as the company enters its 
64th year. 








American National 
Texans Confer 


American National of Galveston held 
its first regional convention at Fort 
Worth Monday for 
the general agents 
and managers of 
the ordinary de- 
partment in Texas. 

Those in attend- 

ance from the head 
office were: G. S. 
McCarter, superin- 
tendent of agencies, 
anid Hrank :C. 
Heard and Joe O. 
Sain, agency super- 
visors. The agency 
heads present were: 
Hugh _ B. Dow, G. S. McCarter 
Fort Worth; E. 
Gordon Perry, Dallas; Arthur A. Fabra, 
San Antonio; George Martin, Corpus 
Christi; Prentis Ellis, Paris; Byron 
Griffith, Galveston; Harry Griffiths, 
Austin; Dave C. Bintliff, Houston; C. 
A. Sanford, Lubbock; Hyman Harrison, 
Abilene; R. L. Mullins, Tyler; Perry 
Powell, Amarillo. 

The morning session at which Mr. 
McCarter, presided, was an executive 
session devoted to discussing plans for 
1940. There was a luncheon which was 
attended as well by many agents from 
Fort Worth and Dallas and by wives. 

Hugh B. Dow of Fort Worth, pre- 
sented Mr. McCarter who outlined the 
splendid progress during 1939 when the 
company increased insurance in force by 
more than $73,000,000 which was the 
largest single year’s increase in its his- 
tory. The total in force is now $777,- 
285,815. 

Other Increases Recorded 


Gross income was $23,101,322, in- 
crease over previous year, $2,037,060; 
premium income was $19,276,251; in- 
crease $1,812,586; assets $82,120,227; in- 
crease $7,518,224. American National 
has paid to policyholders since organiza- 
tion $97,147,282. 

Mr. McCarter announced that the 
agents will soon be furnished with a new 
sales kit for salary savings, new selling 





~plahs and literature for incomes at 60 


and 65, and new material which will en- 
able the agent to take advantage of the 
social security laws. 

Mr. McCarter introduced Lee Parker, 
president American Service Bureau of 
Chicago, and P. C. Sanford, vice-presi- 
dent Retail Credit Company, Atlanta, 
who gave short talks. He presented 
Felix Leiser, an agent in Dallas who 
was a successful insurance man in Ger- 
many but who was forced to take 
refuge in this country. He wrote $25,000 
during his first month. Mr. McCarter 
introduced Dave Cunningham of Hous- 
ton who last year averaged more than 
two applications a day for the entire 
year and who in the 71% years he has 
been with the company has averaged 
more than one application a day. 

Mr. Dow presented F. L. Thomasson 
a portfolio for making his self-imposed 
quota for the first month he was with 
the company in the Fort Worth agency. 





Home Life to Conduct 
Atlantic Alumni Seminar 


NEW YORK—The Atlantic Associa- 
tion of Agency Management School 
Alumni of the Research Bureau has in- 
vited officials of Home Life to preside 
at their spring seminar March 26 here. 
About 100 are expected to attend. 

Home Life will present discussions led 
by agency officers on “Planned Agency 
Building” and the speakers include W. 
P. Worthington, superintendent of 
agencies, and E. C. Kelly, Jr., and John 
H. Evans, assistant superintendents. 
The company’s quality program includ- 
ing a careful analysis of planned estates, 
the company’s sales plan, and Home 
Life’s conservation practices will be set 
forth. 

President James A. Fulton of Home 
Life is to be a featured speaker. Francis 
H. Low, a member of the board of the 
Alumni Association, has been asked to 
serve as chairman of the program. He 
is home office agency field assistant for 
Home Life. 





Albert E. Payton, Los Angeles gen- 
eral agent New England Mutual Life, 
is recuperating at Furnace Creek Inn, 
Death Valley, from an attack of influ- 
enza, 
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How much does it cost to go to college ? 


THE NEED Even if your little son or 


aughter is very young, you 
have probably asked yourself two questions: 


1. ‘‘How much does it cost to put a boy 
or girl through four years of college?”’ 


2. ‘‘Where will the money come from, 
particularly if I am not here to help?”’ 


A folder, ‘“The Cost of Four Years at Col- 
lege’’, published by the New York Life, shows 
approximate costs for 105 leading colleges at 
the present time. The four-year cost varies from 
a minimum of $1,000 to $6,000 or more. A copy 
of this folder will gladly be sent upon request. 


You can make certain that money will be 
ready, whether you are here or not, when the 
time comes for your son or daughter to go to 
college if you are protected with a New York 
Life Educational Endowment policy. 


THE POLICY Educational Endowment 

policies, with a ‘‘Settle- 
ment Agreement’’, can be made to provide an 
income available for the student’s expenses 
during the four years of college. This policy is 
usually issued on the life of the father. It is a 
comprehensive plan which will provide a fund 
for your son or daughter on a specified date, 
usually at about age 17 or 18. If you are living, 
the policy will mature as an endowment. Or, if 
you die before the maturity date, no further 
premiums will be required and the policy will 
mature the same as if you had lived and paid 
the premiums. With this plan you can make 
sure that, whether you live or not, funds will be 
ready for your child's education at age 17 or 18. 
No other plan than life insurance can do this. 


However, if you are not in a position to adopt 
this comprehensive plan, you can, at a lower 
premium rate, take an Ordinary Life policy 


with a ‘Settlement Agreement” providing pay- 
ments for the child beginning at age 17 or 18, 
in case of your prior death. If you live, the cash 
surrender or loan value of the Ordinary Life 
policy could, if necessary, be used to pay a part 
of the college expenses. 


For complete information on New York Life 
“educational policies’, get in touch with the 
New York Life agent in your community. 


THE COMPANY When you buy life in- 


surance, whether to 
make funds available for the education of your 
children or any other purpose, you want your 
life insurance to be safe beyond peradventure. 
The New York Life is a strong, mutual com- 
pany. It has never had any stockholders and 
pays dividends to policyholders only. In invest- 
ing, the Company adheres to its principle that 
safety should always be the first consideration. 


NEW YORK LIFE 


INSURANCE 


A Mutual Company 





COMPANY 


Founded April 12, 1845 


THOMAS A. BUCKNER, Chairman of the Board 4 4 %Y 51 Madison Avenue, New York,N.Y. 4% 2% Y £ALFREDL. AIKEN, President 
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SAFETY IS ALWAYS THE FIRST CONSIDERATION... NOTHING ELSE IS SO IMPORTANT 
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LIFE AGENTS...! 


YOU CAN SUPPLEMENT YOUR 
INCOME 


BY FURNISHING YOUR CLIENTS WITH 


“An Income When They Need It Most’’ 


— 


YOU CAN DO THIS—— 


in Conjunction 


WITH YOUR PRESENT WORK 


Gf you do not already have a 
good line of accident and health 
policies we ash that you consider 
the following . 


FIVE FEATURES 


Non-Cancellable; 
Guaranteed Renewable to Age 65; 
No Increase in Premium at Any Time; 
No Rider or Restriction After Issuance; 
Non-Proratable for Change of Occupation; 
. Hospital and Surgical Reimbursement Included. 


Ci SST 


ALSO . 


YOU CAN OFFER your prospects and policyholders the 
best protection obtainable if you are equipped to sell them 
policies with the above features. 


(Write us for full details regarding our 
“Income Booster” arrangement for life agents) 


Over $2.00 in Assets - - - For Each $1.00 of Liabilities 


“Income Protection Since 1895” 


— 


LOYAL 


PROTECTIVE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


BOSTON — MASSACHUSETTS 


WESTERN OFFICE 
Portland, Ore. 


J. M. POWELL, President 


CANADIAN OFFICE 
Toronto, Ont. 


E. B. FULLER, V. President 











Neblett sens No eae 


in Pacific Mutual Trial 


LOS ANGELES—With a full week 
of argument behind it, the trial of the 
action of W. H. Neblett against Pacitic 
Mutual Life (both old and new compa- 
nies) Commissioner Caminetti and of- 
ficers and directors of both companies, 
the net result has been the determina- 
tion of one point, that of insolvency of 
the old company being before the court 
in the 1936 rehabilitation proceedings, 
Superior Judge Vickers deciding in the 
affirmative and for the defendants as 
against the plaintiff. 

The other important matter during the 
week was the success of the defense in 
getting the judgment roll (transcript of 
record) of the 1936 proceedings on 
which Neblett appealed to both the su- 
preme court of California and United 
States Supreme Court. Its introduction 
as an exhibit was opposed by the plain- 
tiff, but he was ruled against. 

The determination of these two things 
took up most of the week, the remainder 
being devoted to argument on the sec- 
ond question Judge Vickers held to be 
2 to this action, that is “fraud.” 

S. L. Carpenter, Jr., former commis- 
Fg “was the first witness. The first 
question—who first suggested the re- 
habilitation of the old company — 
brought forth an objection from counsel 
for Mr. Caminetti, and started a legal 
battle. The court sustained the objec- 
tion. 


Commissions May Not Be 
Held for Apprentice Agents 


NEW YORK — Apprentice agents 
who have not passed the written exami- 
nations now required by the New York 
insurance law may go out with supervis- 
ors or assistant managers to call on 
prospects but, contrary to an item in the 
Dec. 4 issue, commissions on any busi- 
ness so sold may not be set aside to be 
paid the agents when and if they are 
licensed. However, there is no objection 
to a new agent being paid a salary, nor to 
actual sales being made by the man ac- 
companying him, who would of course 
be licensed. The prohibition is merely 
against commissions being held in escrow 
and paid after the examination has been 
passed and the license issued. Where 
an agent is already licensed, however, 
but wishes to place a case with a com- 
pany in which he is not yet licensed, the 
commission may be set aside and paid to 
him as soon as he is licensed. Passing 
of an examination is not required under 
such circumstances. 

Some prominent company officials are 
strongly of the belief that the depart- 
ment should permit payment of com- 
missions after licensing to new agents 
on business which they had _ solicited 
jointly with a supervisor. These execu- 
tives contend that while the state exam- 
inations test the applicant’s knowledge 
of life insurance they do not necessarily 
reveal anything of his sales ability, since 
they merely indicate a degree of ability 
to absorb information well enough to 
get a passing examination grade. It is 
felt that since solicitations would be 
made only with the help and guidance 
of a trained, experienced, and licensed 
superior the public would be just as fully 
protected as if the novice agent were 
compelled to forfeit commissions on any 
business so written. 

Sensing the possibility of abusing the 
privilege of sending out salaried appren- 
tice agents to make solicitations with 
supervisors, the department will keep a 
sharp lookout to see that the salary ar- 
rangement is a bona fide one and not 
dependent on the amount of business 
closed on these joint solicitations. 


North Central Round Table 
Meet in Cincinnati May 8-9 
CINCINNATI—The North Central 
Round Table of the Life Advertisers 
Association will hold its annual meeting 
here May 8-9 at Hotel Netherland 


Plaza, A. W. Theiss, sales promotion 
manager of Ohio National Life, chair- 





New Secretary 








EARL C. HENDERSON 


Earl C. Henderson, who has just been 
elected secretary and actuary of Con- 
necticut General Life, previously has 
held the title of actuary. He was gradu- 
ated from Toronto University in 1914, 
For several years he was with London 
Life and with Crown Life. He went 
with Connecticut General in 1920. In 
1924 he was elected assistant actuary 
and in 1929, actuary. He is a fellow in 
the Actuarial Society of America. 








man of the committee in charge, has 
announced. Theme of the meeting will 
be getting agents to use home office 
sales promotion material in selling. The 
first session will be a joint meeting with 
the Cincinnati Advertisers Club. Paul 
Speicher, R. & R. Service, will be a fea- 
tured speaker. Members of Mr. Theiss’ 
committee will conduct various sessions, 
they being E. S. Westcott, Bankers 
Life of Nebraska; R. B. Reynolds, 
American Mutual Life, and D. J. Wel- 
lenkamp, Washington National. A num- 
ber of talks by prominent home office 
advertising and sales promotion heads 
are scheduled. 


Wolff to Be Toastmaster 
at Federation Banquet 


Allan I. Wolff, of Chicago, past presi- 
dent National Association of Insurance 
Agents, will be toastmaster at the annual 
banquet of the Illinois Insurance Fed- 
eration to wind up the annual meeting 
Feb. 20. 








McGiveran to Speak in Chicago 


B. S. McGiveran, general agent North- 
festern Mutual, Eau Claire, Wis., and 
a life member of the Million Dollar 
Round Table, will address the ‘Chicago 
C. L. U. chapter and the Chicago Asso- 
ciation of Life Underwriters at a lunch- 
eon meeting at the Hotel LaSalle Feb. 
28 on “The Right Try-Angle.” 


Send for sample copy of Accident ‘’ 
Health Review, 175 W. Jackson Blvd 
Chicago. 


WANTED 
DISTRICT AGENTS 


In 
Eastern States 


for conservative 


Life Insurance Co. 





Address in confidence 
Box L-13, The National Underwriter 
123 William St., New York 
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80% ANNUAL STATEMENT 


as of December 31, 1939 


Percent e eye,° 
Assets of Total ’ Liabilities 
OL ee Aer Oey Ce ee ern ee $ 3,256,371.43 3.0% Policy Reserves and Funds, including 
oe $539,420.80 for policy claims and 
Ls ver Diipwihonwienee 5 2.7 : , ” 
U. S. Government Bond 1S,612,625.00 ] losses outstanding ................ $ 95,949,139.80 
ic Utility Betas ate aera ae 7 2 13.9 ’ in 
Public Utility Bond Tas Teereee i Policy Dividends and Interest thereon 
RUAMIROaME EIGRUIS 65 5 6c wb sas 3 ohcs ic ae 8,127,061.00 held on deposit.................-. 2,714,400.00 
State. County and Municipal Bonds. . 2,492,706.00 Miscellaneous Liabilities ............ 1,801,435.50 
Industrial and Miscellaneous Bonds. . 1,589,038.00 Reserve held for Federal and State 
: Taxes, Payable in 1940............ 300,000.00 
Preferred Stacks. .....5<cceccccwacws 1,714,425.00 
Dividends due Policyholders in Redue- 
First Mortgages on Real Estate...... 36,647,991.06 34.3 : teas a0 
> Pe a ae 76,758.34 


Real Estate Acquired Through Fore- 





Ce Tr rere 4,233,394.43 
Home Office Building............... 1,350,000.00 
ee Ne iia os ase RSE We etows 16,317,208.94 15.3 
ge VET TCT TTT eT TT Tere 2,790,875.68 
ee ee eee ee Tree $106,922,368.54  100.0°¢ 


Funds set aside from 1939 earnings to 





pay Policy Dividends in 1940...... 1,430,000.00 
Reserve for Investment Fluctuations 
and Contingencies................ 350,000.00 
Unassigned Surplus................. 4,300,634.90 
cS eee $106,922,368.54 


Note: Bonds of the par value of $236,500 are deposited with governmental authorities, $235,000 for 
the protection of policyholders and $1500 as security for the rental of certain public property 





Eighty Years of Progress 


Some Facts About the 1939 Record . 

New paid-for business was 13.6% PLUS over 1938 . 
gain of insurance-in-force of $17,430,819 was greater than 
that of most other companies during 1939 — and a 64.6% 
increase over Home Life’s gain of 1938 . . . the rate of 
gain of insurance-in-force during 1939 is over twice the 
estimated gain for the business as a whole . . ._ the 
average size sale increased (it is over $5,000) . . . for 
two previous years Home Life’s average sale has been the 


highest in American life insurance . . . the 1939 gain as 


percent of new business was 41.5% — nearly twice the ratio 
for the business as a whole . . . mortality was one of the 


lowest in years. 


Some Facts About the Eighty-Year Record . . . 


. insurance-in-force, assets, and surplus are now the 
highest in Home Life’s eighty-year history . . . a total of 
$232,019,712 has been paid to policyholders and_ benefici- 
aries since organization . . . payments to policyholders and 
beneficiaries during 1939 were at the rate of $26.000 each 


working day. 





ETHELBERT IDE LOW. Chairman of the Board 


JAMES A. FULTON, President 


HOME LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


256 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


Cc. C. FULTON, Agency Vice-President 





W. P. WORTHINGTON, Supt. of Agencies 
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Petes’ ae in les New Official Lineup in American Mutual Lite e 


‘of Iowa 








A. H. HOFFMAN 
Chairman 


Bethea Elected sien 


of New York Managers 


NEW YORK—Osborne Bethea, Penn 
Mutual, was elected president of the 
New York City Life Managers Associa- 
tion, succeeding Harry F. Gray, Con- 
necticut Mutual. The election was en- 
livened by a contest for the presidency, 
10 friends of Sam P. Davis, Phoenix 
Mutual, having sponsored his candidacy 
against Mr. Bethea, who headed the 
regular ticket. There was no contest 
for any of the other offices, the following 
being chosen: 

A. Schmidt, New England Mutual, 
vice-president, and Julius Eisendrath, 
Guardian, secretary-treasurer; directors: 
LeRoy Bowers, Mutual Life of N. Y.; 



































Northwestern 
Northwestern 

Equitable So- 
Prudential. 


ada; A. J. Johannsen, 
Mutual; C. L. McMillen, 
Mutual; H. H. Wilson, 
ciety, and H. L. Wofford, 


Hubbell in Los Angeles 

President F. W. Hubbell of the 
Equitable Life of Iowa, who is in south- 
ern California to inspect the company’s 
properties, was the guest of the R. L. 
Hoghe agency, Los Angeles, at break- 
fast. He spoke to the 20 members of 
the agency on “Selling Trends and In- 
vestment Trends.” 


PR ok Indianapolis Association of 
Life Underwriters, and P. O. Bowers, 
Ben Hur Life, were elected vice-presi- 
dents of the Indiana Insurance Feder- 
ation at the annual meeting held in In- 
dianapolis this week. A. j. McAndless, 
president Lincoln National Life, presi- 
dent Association of Indiana Legal Re- 
serve Life Insurance Companies, and F. 
H. Sterling, Jr., secretary; <A. L. 
Zivich, president, and August Faubel, 
secretary, Indiana Fraternal Congress; 


E. M. Spence, and E. L. Smith, secre- 
tary Indianapolis Association of Life 
Underwriters, H. L. Rogers, Indian- 


WARD F. SENN EARL D. FRINK P. A. STARK 
President Secretary Vice-president and Treasurer 
W. J. Dunsmore, Equitable Society; G. Life Men Are Elected in apolis, president, and F. P. Huston, sec- 
A. Eubank, Prudential; Harry Gardiner, ‘ = retary, Indiana State Association of Life 
John Hancock; H. F. Gray, Connecticut penne Federation Underwriters; David Layton, retiring 
Mutual; P. B. Holmes, Connecticut uA federation president, and Com:issioner 
General; E. C. Hoy, Sun Life of Can- M. Spence, Provident Mutual Life, G > H. Newbauer were name! on the 


advisory board. 


B. M. A. Has Record January 


3usiness Men’s Assurance -et a 
new all time high record for January. 
Paid production exceeded last January, 
the previous high month, by 12.4 per- 
cent. Ten branch offices showed gains. 
The California branch led all offices, 
and the Kansas City branch set up a 
new high record for its office. 

The first week in February applica- 
tions received were about 30 percent 
ahead of the same period in January. 





Home Office Building.... 


(Cost $245,516.22 in 1924) 


Bonds and Stocks........ 


Municipal Bonds 
Railroad Bonds 

Public Utility Bonds..... 
Industrial Bonds 


IES tcc ce d.4 Sach wwe 
First Mortgage Loans.... 
DE TE. wc nv swdaten 


Balance Due on Real Estate 


Loans to Policyholders... 
ee ee 
| Interest Earned ......... 


other Items 


For each $100 of obligations, the Western 
Life has $118.72 in resources. 
/ 


/ 
Under the law of Montana the present 
worth of all policies of Montana insurance 
companies must be kept on deposit with the 
State Insurance Commissioner. The West- 
ern Life’s deposit with _ is eleven per 
cent in excess of what the law requires. 
ee ae 


None of the bonds listed in this statement 





TOTAL RESOURCES 


RESOURCES 


1.00 
ennai $ 6,581,514.24 


0% 
44.16% 


U. S. Government Bonds. $1,376,506.69 
cues 1,670,526.30 
1,397,219.35 
1,306,967.10 
251,610.90 
578,683.90 


eal $ 4,427,960.32 


29.71% 


(Being paid for in installments) 


rr $ 0 0% 
Sold$ 216,350.68 1.45% 
ke $ 3,010,353.62 20.20% 
ee $ 302,466.99 2.03% 


see $ 94,510.77 03% 


Current Net Premiums and all 


270,814.93 1.82% 
.$14,903,972.55 100.00% 


are in default either as to interest or prin- 
cipal, and the market value of bonds owned 





on December 31, 1939 exceeded the value 
shown in this statement. 
‘fess 


All stocks owned are of excellent quality, 
commonly known as “blue chips” and rep- 
resent 3.88 per cent of total resources. They 
are widely diversified among key industries 
of the country and carried at actual cost 


THIRTIETH ANNUAL STATEMENT— DECEMBER 31, 1939 


WESTERN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OBLIGATIONS 
Present Worth of Outstanding Policies... 


(Legal Reserve) 
Present Worth of Balance 


Claims Being Paid in Installments. . 


Claims 


Notice of claims received but proof not yet sub- 


mitted 


Set aside for any possible 1939 claims not reported 


Interest Paid in Advance............... S$ 


by December 31, 1939....... 
(Not yet earned) 

Premiums Paid in Advance. 
(Not yet due) 


Taxes (for 1939 but payable 
Current Expenses ......... 


Surplus to Policyholders.... 
Sapital NM StOGK: a5 .sccs.o%s, signer 
Voluntary contingency surplus... 


FREE SURPLUS 
TOTAL 


which is substantially 
market value. 


under the current 


In spite of a period of falling interest 
rates, there has been a remarkably narrow 
fluctuation in recent years in the Western 
Life’s rate of interest earned on total re- 
sources. In 1939 this earning was 5.03 per 
cent and for the past eight years the varia- 
tion from this figure has been less than one- 
fourth of one per cent. 


| Surplus to Policyholders, Including Voluntary Contingency Surplus, $2,350,000.00 


R. B. Richardson, President 


RE ees te ee S 18,458.67 
TOTAL OBLIGATIONS 


EC $ 


caepiebghaaase $14,903,972.55 


HELENA 
MONTANA 


$11,886,712.93 
Due Under 
SS 357,643.42 
S 40,315.00 
ae: $ 15,315.00 


25,000.00 


79,010.39 
S 131,938.35 
in 1940)....$ 39,893.59 





0. @ 658) eons 


500,000.00 
see $ 350,000.00 
Res $1,500,000.00 





Only 1.66 per cent of th e total number 
first mortgage loans had interest payments 
more than 30 days past due, and interest 
on such loans is not included in the state 
ment of resources. All foreclosed 4 
estate not sold is likewise excluded ir 
the statement. 

As it cannot be used to pay death and 
other claims, the beautiful Western Lite 
building is carried as an asset in the sum 
of only $1.00. 
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| eed Pan-American Life 
Agency Head at Dallas 




















EDGECOMB 


D. L. 


D. L. Edgecomb has been appointed 
general agent of Pan-American Life for 
Dallas and adjoining territory. He 
started business with John Hancock 
Mutual in Dallas when that company 
entered Texas about three years ago. 
He has qualified for the Texas Leaders 
Round Table, has been active in civic 
organizations in Dallas, and was a di- 
rector of the Dallas Association of Life 
Underwriters until he resigned to go to 


Lubbock, Tex., as manager for John 
Hancock. ; d ; 
He has established offices in the 


Tower Petroleum building, Dallas. 


Annual Statements Show 
Life Companies’ Progress 





(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 3) 


236, the total payments since organiza- 
tion being $53,000,000. Insurance in 
force amounted to $135,697,528, repre- 
sented by 59,880 policies. 

New business paid for amounted to 
about $11,000,000 or an increase of 13 


percent. The average sized new policy 
was $2,429, an increase of about $300 
over 1938. ; . ; 
Atlantic Life is observing its 40th 
anniversary this year. 
PACIFIC NATIONAL LIFE 
The Pacific National Life of Salt 


Lake City has issued its new statement 
showing assets $2,163,766. Of» this 
amount 30 percent was in mortgage 
loans, 4.5 percent real estate, 8 percent 
policy loans, 35.2 bonds, 13.5 cash. Its 
cash is $647,250 and net surplus $109,- 
801. Its new business was $6,005,391 
and insurance in force $16,952,655, in- 
crease 11.7. Its income was $564,632 and 
disbursements $358,630. Its assets in- 
creased 11.3 percent. Its new business 
increased .7 percent. 

FEDERAL LIFE, CHICAGO 


The Federal Life’s annual statement 
shows assets $17,229,641, of which 33.7 per- 
cent are cash and negotiable securities. The 
cash account is $452,012, federal bonds 
$910,993, state and municipal $1,824,874, 
public utility and industrial $2,087,958. 
Its mortgages are 13.3 percent of the 
assets, home office is carried at $850,000 
or 4.9 percent, its other real estate is 
25.5 percent, policy loans 14.9 percent. 
The capital is $375,000 and net surplus 
$682,249. It carries an investment fluc- 
tuation reserve of $300,000. Ifs insur- 
ance in force is $75,336,372. Its acci- 
dent and health premiums last year were 
$1,589,694. 

The assets gained $710,043 and its net 
surplus, contingency and fluctuation re- 
Serve increased $207,748. For every 
$100 of reserves held the company has 
$108.55 in assets. No bonds are owned 
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that are in default either as to principal 
or interest. The average premium in- 
come in the life department was $27.60 
per $1,000 of insurance. The interest 
earned on all assets was 3.2 percent 
while the earned interest applied to that 
portion of the reserves required to earn 
interest exceeded the 3% percent re- 
quired as a reserve basis. 


ILLINOIS BANKERS LIFE 


The Illinois Bankers Life of Mon- 
mouth, Ill., in its new statement shows 
$108,477,195 insurance in force. Its as- 
sets are $26,913,404, of which $1,417,855 
is cash, $7,240,309 bonds, $3,959,334 
mortgage loans, $6,546,396 real estate 


including home office building, $6,787,- 
708 policy loans. Its contingency re- 
serve is $300,000, capital $200,000 and 
net surplus $794,833, increase 17.2 per- 
cent. It paid in benefits last year 
$1,827,580. 

Vice-president Hugh D. Hart, in 
commenting on the statement, calls at- 
tention to its strong cash position. 
“Gratifying is the substantial increase 
in surplus,” he says. “Nobody has ever 
spoken of the romance of a life insur- 
ance company’s financial statement. But 
after all, isn’t our financial statement a 
great human document—the symbol of 
service to folks who were in need, the 
augury of future contributions to the 





and 


well-being of 


3 men women and 
children who place their trust in our 
great institution?” 

Regional Held at Dallas 

DALLAS—The Dallas C. L. U. 


chapter was host to a regional meeting 
to discuss methods of expanding the 
study facilities of the American College 
of Life Underwriters. About 40 were 
present, Oklahoma, Arkansas, Louisi- 
ana and Texas being represented 


Dr. David McCahan, dean American 
College of Life Underwriters, and John 
P. Williams, director advisory educa- 


tional department, were present 





Bonds 


Policy Reserves 


Capital Stock 


Surplus 


CLARIS ADAMS 
President 





Total Resources 


Total Liabilities 


Contingency Fun patie ienneea rer 


Insurance in Force, 


34th Annual Statement 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 


FINANCIAL CONDITION, DECEMBER 31ST, 


OUR RESOURCES 


First Mortgage Loans. . 

Real Estate Sold on Land Contract. 
Other Real Estate (including Home Office) 
Loans to Policyholders 
Premium Notes .. 
Accrued Interest (None past due). . 
Premiums in Course of Collection 


THE OHIO STATE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


1939 


_..$ 7,210,771.00 
724,500.62 
7,771 ,194.79 
263,628.83 
1,678,751.55 
2,866,977.15 
64,283.28 
110,997.53 
418,756.97 





.. .$21, 109,861.72 


eee ht Se ha a mk eek ah SG etn cl $18,056,648.60 
Death Claims Due and Unpaid............... 
Claims Awaiting MR shies cr teen esta 
Premiums and Interest Paid in Advance... .. 
Dividends to Credit of oe 
Dividends to Policyholders for 1940. . 

Reserves for Taxes Payable in 1940... .. 
Miscellaneous Liabilities 


None 
60,631.30 
266,877.12 
423,317.75 
142,000.00 
63,643.00 
22,126.47 





_...$19,035,244.24 


EXCESS PROTECTION TO POLICYHOLDERS 


$ 500,000.00 
424,617.48 
1,150,000.00 


$ 2,074,617.48 








Das het nie oa aed ee ee eaalee sae $21,109,861.72 


Assets, Surplus and Income Greatest in the Company's 


History. 





FRANK L. BARNES ~~ 


Vice-President 


The Quality of the Assets and Their Ratio to Liabilities Make This One of the 


Outstanding Life Insurance Companies Upon Any Basis of Comparison. 


JOSEPH K. BYE 


Secretary 


LIFE-—HEALTH—ACCIDENT INSURANCE 
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FIGURES FROM DEC. 31, 1939 STATEMENTS 






















Change Surplus to New Change Prems. Total Benefits Total 
Total in Policy- Bus Ins. in Force in Ins. Income Income Paid Disburs. 
Assets Assets holders 1939 Dec. 31, 1939 in Force 1939 1939 
$ $ $ $ $ 
\ tizens : . 220,215 5,5 109,191 1,710,474 46,428 
An ‘ i & Acci.. 185,679 14,032 4,387,754 131,956 
(‘osm opolitan Life, Tenn 442,408 224,561 16,782,908 384,081 
Expressmen’s Mut. Life. 10,2 07,409 1,640,916 28,064,558 816,805 1,29 43 
50 ,000 57,509,389 1,473,538 2,731,627 












‘armers & ankers Y 
Farmers & Banke 365,947,005 


























13,301,641 23,086,599 












in tie & 105,070,816 6,784,083 6,954,817 2,2 6,232 
Kansas City Life.... 2 447,507,267 12,493,190 18,391,702 8, 1 5 
Lineoln National Life 156,891,185 ,034,849,733 25,049,587 39,305,692 13, 27,660 29. 852,708 
London Life, Ont.......134,970,839 6, 474, 2.99 99, 126,8 654,349,9 18,143,081 26,981,422 11,427,313 18, 863,898 
Mass. Mut. Life 688,640,431 20,396,794 139,621,852 > 1,963,572,283 67,894,508 48,036,986 80,904,844 
Northern Life, Wash 5 B 1,082,901 14,585,847 104,66 695 ) 21,895,435 
Dents BEMEME) 6 ca.os005 0% 30, 944, 720 139,946,8951, 969,568,675 54,288,566 
Pyramid Life, Mo. 52 1,140,442 14,097,884 326,095 
Southeastern Life, S. C. ° 27,855,746 : 81 ; ? 664,016 
Union Central Life 3 74,404 8,15: 71,790,928 1, 128,858,176 —2, 30,666,832 
Volunteer State Life.... 25,093,708 + 784,900 1,289,179* 9,398,000 101,090,060 2,134,181 
FRATERNAL alae 

. é F Soc Vis. . 306,857 36,889,230 56,032,661 ’ . 31 3 6 
Ct te — 11,416,764 5,987,317 51,375,484 —102,476 1,650,307 
Homesteaders Life, Ia... 4,676,675 1,354,372 17,393,632 =o 166,090 ; ? 799, 99( 
Maccabees ..... 54,948,122 ; 6 35,141,809 200,036,581 : 212 5 9,594,058 
Praetorians ........-- 8,749,185 “"449, 750 20,313,622 71,785,471 e ,471 ff 667,82 0 1,759,649 

*In 1939, 12,500 shares of new stock were apial producing $125,000 new capital and 2Inc ludes renewal, increased and reinsuré ane e 
$125.000 additional surplus, At the same time $250,000 was transferred from 3Gross, includes industrial and group. 
contingency reserve to nonadmitted asset, labeled “book over market value of 
real estate.” In consequence, if the surplus to policyholders had been set up 

on the same basis, as at Dec. 31, 19388, the surplus to policyholders would 


have been $1,539,179 ($1,289,179 plus $250,000). 














Knights Life has opened a new dis- McConnell, formerly connected with the 
trict office at 246 West Fourth street, Johnstown, Altoona and Philadelphia 


Williamsport, Pa., in charge of E. M. offices. 

















56 YEARS 
OF DISTINGUISHED SERVICE 


EXCEPTIONAL AGENCY OPPORTUNITIES 
IN STATES OF 
California, Colorado, Florida, Georgia, Illinois, 
Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Kentucky, Michigan, Min- 
nesota, Missouri, Nebraska, North Dakota, Ohio, 


Tennessee, Texas, Wisconsin. 


INSURANCE IN FORCE — 
— OVER 177 MILLION DOLLARS 





| ASSETS ... OVER 39!, MILLION DOLLARS 


™ FRANKLIN 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Home Office Springfield, Iinois 








CHAS. E. BECKER, President 




















Insurance Tax = 
at Peak Figure 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 1) 

in common with other lines of business 
is paying taxes on property, real and 
personal; federal income taxes, social 
security taxes, entrance and incorpora- 
tion fees, capital stock and capital stock 
registration taxes, jand in some cases 
state income taxes.’ 


O'Malley Waives Extradition 
KANSAS CITY — R. E. O'Malley, 
former Missouri superintendent serving 
a term in Leavenworth for income tax 
evasion, will be released March 18 into 
the custody of the St. Louis or Kansas 
City sheriff. O’Malley has waived ex- 
tradition. He faces indictments in both 
Jackson county here and in St. Louis on 
charges of accepting a bribe while a 
public official. The charge is in connec- 
tion with O’Malley’s compromise of the 
Missouri fire insurance rate case. T. J. 
Pendergast, serving in Leavenworth for 
income tax evasion, will face charges 
of bribine a public official, O’Malley, 

when he is released in Mav. 








New Director of 
Provident Life & Accident 








LESLIE N. WEBB 


Leslie N. Webb, vice-president of 
Provident Life & Accident, who marks 
his 30th anniversary in 1940, was elected 
a director at the annual meeting. Mr. 
Webb has served in practically every de- 
partment of the Provident. 
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New National Sake 
Has Had Rapid Rise 








JAMES E. RUTHERFORD 


DES MOINES—A struggling law 
student who turned to the real estate 
business to win a law degree, who 
never hung out his shingle, but entered 
the life insurance fieid, and in nine years 
is honored with election as a trustee of 
the National Association of Life Under- 
writers, is the story behind J. E. Ruth- 
erford, general agent of Penn Mutual at 
Des Moines. 

Mr. Rutherford succeeds as_ trustee 
Karl E. Madden, former general agent 
of Penn Mutual at Davenport, Ia., who 
left the field to take up another business. 

Mr. Rutherford graduated from the 
University of Arkansas in 1922 and the 
Arkansas law school in 1925. But to 
earn his way through the law school he 
sold real estate. After getting his de- 
gree he continued in the real estate busi- 
ness and was manager of the Justin 
Matthews Company at Little Rock, 
never taking up the actual practice of 
law. 

Starting with Penn Mutual as an 
agent at Little Rock in 1931, he was 
named agency supervisor, and in 1934 
he was named general agent at Des 
Moines. 

During the first 10% inonths he sold 
a total of $316,000. He was named presi- 
dent of the Little Rock Life Under- 
writers in 1933, was named president of 
the Des Moines General Agents & Man- 
agers club in 1936 and headed the Iowa 
state association in 1938. 

Mr. Rutherford’s agency has shown 
an increase in production every year 
since he took over. The agency has 12 
desks and every one is filled with an 
active producer. The average age of 
the Des Moines agency men when they 
entered the unit is 26. Last year the 
agency produced $2,000,000. 

Mr. Rutherford is a capable speaker. 
Barely 44 vears of age, he is one of the 
youngest of the national trustees. 


Kotte Made Strong Finish 


Ray H. Kotte of Cincinnati, who led 
the entire field organization of Sun Life 
of Canada in 1939, came from behind a 
large number of ‘front runners at the 
end of the year to take the lead at the 
finish. At the close of November he 
stood No. 20 with the company. He 
made a great performance in December, 
selling $354,652, making his paid for 
during 1939, $621,000. Mr. Kotte went 
with Sun Life just after Christmas in 
1938 and he has led the branch five times 
with honor roll tallies. 


Clyde McDermont, for some time field 
assistant to District Manager R. 
Wiedemann of the Hollywood district 
of the Kellogg Van Winkle agency, 
Equitable Society in Los Angeles, has 
been promoted to district manager. 





pacane lead” 
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Opinions of 10,000 Agents 
Solicited by Commission 





(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 1) 
helps the sale of life insurance in your 
territory. 

6. Do you believe that the present 
methods adopted for selection and train- 
ing of agents in your office are satisfac- 
tory and if not what suggestions do you 
have to make in this connection? 

7. What are your views on the sub- 
ject of the part-time agent? 
“-g Is the obtaining of new business 
emphasized in your office and if so do 
vou think this feature is over-empha- 
sized, under-emphasized or suitable? 
~ 9, Do you believe the market for life 
insurance has become to some extent 
saturated or that a lack of balance ex- 
ists between the size of the market and 
the number of agents attempting to sell 
therein? 


Letter of Transmittal 


The letter of transmittal reads: 

“In connection with the study of life 
insurance which this commission is con- 
ducting for the Temporary National 
Economic Committee we are assembling 
much information with respect to sales 
and agency practices. To date most of 
our information has been obtained 
through the testimony of company ex- 
ecutives or through questionnaires an- 
swered by home office officials. On 
manv important agency matters, compa- 
nies have advised that they do not have 
material of the character we requested. 

“Recently there has been a_ wide- 
spread feeling created among life insur- 
ance agents to the effect that it is the 
purpose of the life insurance hearings to 
undermine the agency system. aa can 
assure you this is not true. As Senator 
Joseph C. O’Mahoney, chairman of the 
committee, stated recently, there is not 
the slightest foundation for this state- 
ment. I, for one, am convinced that 
the agency system of a life insurance 
company when properly managed provides 
the backbone for the entire business. 
Both the legislative and administrative 
members of the committee have shown 
great interest in matters affecting the 
well-being of a life insurance agent. For 
example, committee members were sur- 
prised and concerned to learn from the 
testimony of one official of a large life 
insurance company that out of approxi- 
mately 4,000 contracts with whole-time 
agents employed during the calendar 
year 1938, 1,636 were terminated. the 
principal cause for termination being 
lack of production, and that from a 
study made by that company over 49 
percent of the whole-time agents work- 
ing in a metropolitan area earned $1,200 
or less and 31.4 percent of the agents 
earned $750 or less. By reason of this 
information and other facts which have 
come to the commission’s attention it 
desires to obtain further insight into 
agency problems. 


States Basic Purpose 


“The basic purpose of the Temporary 
National Economic Committee is to 
study concentration of economic power 
and its relation to maintenance of free 
Private enterprise. An examination of 
the life insurance business is an essen- 
tial part of such a study inasmuch as no 
business in the United States commands 
a greater aggregate of capital or has a 
more substantial effect upon the na- 
tional economy. This is strikingly ap- 
parent from the fact that the five largest 
legal reserve companies command over 
54 percent of the $27,000,000,000 of as- 
sets of such companies. Given this con- 
centration of economic power, it be- 
comes important to know as much as 
Possible of the causes which have 
brought it into existence. - 

There is also the question of em- 
Ployment. For example, agency turn- 
over has a direct relationship to this im- 
Portant problem and indeed there are 
many other questions within the scope 
of the committee’s study which will be 
eliminated by an examination of agency 
Practices. Principal among these are the 
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fact that the sales methods used have a 
direct relation to problems of competi- 
tion in the business and that sales prac- 
tices have a direct bearing upon the con- 
sumption of the insurance service by 
the public. 


May Cover Other Topics 


“I am writing you in the hope that 
through you and other agents the com- 
mission may obtain additional informa- 
tion on any critical problems which you 
may feel from your own personal obser- 
vations are confronting the life insur- 
ance agent at the present time. The 
commission has already received many 
letters from life insurance agents which 


have been most helpful to it in its study 
and it is partly for this reason that I 
thought you might be interested in stat- 
ing your views. Accompanying this let- 
ter you will find a sheet listing several 
questions which we consider to be of 
special interest such as compensation, 
turnover, training, selection, part-time 
agents, etc. Undoubtedly, there will be 
other matters which occur to you and 
upon which you will wish to comment. 

“Recently we have been conferring 
with a group of general agents and 
agents in the District of Columbia in 
the hope that with their assistance and 
the aid of their testimony some better 
understanding of sales and agency prac- 


tices may be obtained. We should like 
to supplement this testimony with addi- 
tional information from agents in other 
sections of the country. If you will 
kindly write in your own way your 
views on the topics mentioned above, 
or on any other matters of importance 
affecting the life insurance agent which 
you wish to bring to the committee’s 
attention, it will be greatly appreciated. 
A return envelope addressed to Gerhard 
A. Gesell, special counsel of the com- 
mussion’s insurance section, is enclosed 
to facilitate your reply. No postage is 
necessary. We should like to hear from 
you by Feb. 19 if possible. 

“Tf you wish you may indicate in 








Insurance in Force 
Admitted Assets . 





Including: The legal reserve on policies in force . 
Dividends to policyholders payable in 1940 





LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF Boston, MASSACHUSETTS 





Liabilities (or assets definitely pledged in contractual obligations) 


Contingency Reserve held for asset fluctuation . . . 


General Surplus . 


Total Surplus Resources . . . . . 2. 


eee <6 % 


SUMMARY OF ASSETS 


Stocks (all at market value, December 31,1939) . . . . 


Mortgageson Real Estate . . . . . «sw 


Loans on Company's Policies . . . . . . . 


All other Assets . 


Total Assets , 


A copy of the complete Annual Statement will be sent on request 








SEVENTY-SEVENTH ANNUAL STATEMENT AS OF DECEMBER 31, 1939 


$4,350,678,256.00 
981,719,964.73 
893,758,627.52 


- $806,638,843.00 
20,643,390.60 


$25,000,000.00 
62,961,337.21 


$87,961,337.21 





$556,973,969.77 
21,407,300.46 
162,954,350.08 
89,443,618.19 
150,940,726.23 


$981,719,964.73 


In 1939 there was an increase in insurance in force; in assets; and in surplus 


funds. 


Dividends to policyholders for 1940 are maintained on the same scale as for 
1937, 1938 and 1939; and the amount to be paid is $20,643,391, an increase 
of $1,076,119 over the amount set aside for last year. The surplus is 9.84% 
of the liabilities ic protects. 


Total payments to policyholders for the year 1939 equalled $95,678,234, 
an average of $317,868 for every business day. 


Payments to policyholders since the organization of the company, plus re- 
serves now held for the fulfillment of their several contracts, aggregate 


$2,318,166,402. 


GUY W. COX, President. 





This Company offers all approved forms of life insurance in large or small amounts, 
including group coverage; also annuities for individuals and pension and retirement 
plans for corporations and educational institutions. 
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your letter that you desire your name 
to be treated confidentially and it will 
not be released under any circumstances. 
Please be assured that this commission 
and the committee are vitally inter- 
ested in this matter and_ sincerely 
anxious to have the benefit of your ad- 
vice and your cooperation.” 





Alwin W. Stedler, only son of Wil- 
liam Stedler, resident vice- president in 
New York of the “Insurance Field,” died 
at the Lutheran Hospital, East New 
York, after a short illness. Mr. Stedler 
would have been 25 years years old Feb. 
11. He was born in Brooklyn and was 
graduated from the Brooklyn Technical 
High School. Later he studied electri- 
cal engineering at the Brooklyn Poly- 
technic Institute. 





Thomas F. Temple, vice-president of 


John Hancock Mutual, is gaining 
strength each day following an opera- 
tion performed recently. He is at the 
New England Baptist Hospital in Rox- 
bury, Mass. 





The annual meeting of the United 
States Chamber of Commerce will be 
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New Geiien of SEC Hearings Commences 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 1) 





“*No tendency in modern financial 
conditions has created more widespread 
apprehension than the tendency to vast 
combinations of capital and assets. But 
while in the case of railroads and in- 
dustrials these vast amounts are mostly 
fixed in particular productive activities, 
the larger part of the huge accumula- 
tions of life insurance companies con- 
sists of assets readily convertible into 
money and susceptible of application to 
varied uses. It is this fact which has 
placed the officers and members of fi- 
nance committees of life insurance com- 
panies in positions of conspicuous finan- 
cial power. . 


“More Pertinent Today” 


“These comments are even more per- 
tinent today for the size of the com- 
panies has grown tremendously and the 
degree of concentration within the busi- 
ness has increased. Indeed the prime 
importance of life insurance company 
investment practices in the national 
economy cannot be questioned and as I 


that much of the hearings will be di- 
rected. There are many questions upon 
which some light may be thrown. For 
example, do farm mortgage and farm 
real estate policies of life insurance com- 
panies benefit or injure the farmer? Or 
again, has the trend of private savings 
to accumulate in insurance companies 
dried up venture capital and hampered 
the development of new business enter- 
prises? Other similar problems will 
come to focus as the hearings proceed.” 

O’Mahoney took occasion to clear up 
a moot point by declaring that the 
TNEC has not, at any of its meetings, 
public or private, discussed the question 
of federal regulation of life insurance 
and that no suggestion had been made 
by any member of the committee or 
the staff, which would include the SEC. 
He said nothing one way or the other 
about his own sentiments on federal in- 
surance supervision. 

Observers noted that Gerhard Gesell, 
special counsel of the SEC in charge of 
the insurance study, made quite a point 


he 
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Id in Washington, 
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D. C., April 29- 


of the economic effect of these practices 


have indicated it is toward an appraisal of Howe’s statement that the 26 com- 
panies in the report had had an increase 
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“It is 28 below zero out here... 


Oa An 
Actual 
Letter 





Reeder, N. D., 1-17-40. 
O. J. Arnold, Pres. 
Northwestern Nat’l Life Ins. Co. 
Mpls., Minn. 
Dear Sir: 

Do not know whether or not you will 
be interested in a letter from me or not 
but I feel like writing to you. I am a 
stock raiser out in Western Dakotas. In 
looking over my Jan. 12 “Dakota Farm- 

r”’ tonight I read and reread your “Ad” 
“4 Report and a Promise.” 

I presume I am so keen to study your 
“Ad’’ because of our own personal experi- 
ence with life insurance during the past 
years. 

In 1929 we were in comfortable going 
circumstances. In 1932 we had an im- 
mense grain crop on our farmed acres. 
The most beautiful wheat fields you ever 
saw. And still if we had given you a 
Bill of Sale of the standing wheat crop 
you could not have afforded to have har- 
vested, threshed and marketed the wheat 
because it sold at 23c a bushel here! Then 
in 1934 livestock prices caused us to sell 
cattle and hogs to the “Government” un- 
der that 1934 Program of shooting little 
pigs and calves by the hundreds and thou- 
sands. Then 1937 caused us to seek grass 
elsewhere because our own range was 
totally without grass due to Drouth. Now 
this little preamble has merely been to 
show you how a seemingly comfortably 
located stockman in 1929 could find him- 
self practically as we say here in the 
West, “Afoot” in 1937. 

And now we come to the Life Insur- 
ance Angle of it all. We did not have 
any Policy in your NWNL Ins. Co. But 
we did have one in the “Aetna” and an- 
and another in 
And when things were 


“cattle,” 
“Our 


io other in “The Lincoln” 
i “New York Life.” 
fT a-tn” just within a few days of the deadline 
date when we were to lose our 
i. our “sheep,” our “lands,” and 
ieteteg Home,” and had tried every bank, every 





Govt. Loaning Agency, every moneyed 
man we knew to get a loan and all to no 
avail! 

We then turned to our Life Insurance 
Policies and borrowed every dime they 
would loan us. The money came at once. 
We saved ourselves! Grass came again 
in 1939. Cattle prices higher than for 
years. Wool prices higher than in years. 

And just last week we payed back the 
last dollar of indebtedness and so our 
three Policies are Clear Again. 

I am assuming that likely your Insur- 
ance Co. has the same Loan advantages 
as Aetna, Lincoln, and New York Life, 
and in our case we have a sacred feeling 
toward life insurance. 
be cherished and kept up and cared for 
second only to life itself! 
feel after our experience that I would be 
worth a salary to an Insurance Company 
to talk to some of their lapsed Policy 
Holders and again revive in them the 
ambition to once more take hold and con- 
tinue their Policy which at some time 
they had been fully intentioned to never 
let loose of. 
caused a little slip and neglect of pre- 
mium payment and then the man had 
made himself believe that Life Insurance 
wasn’t so important anyway. 

While at one time he had fully realized 
its value when he first took it out. 

Maybe you haven’t cared to read my 
letter. But as I said, I read and reread 
your “Ad” and Financial Statement in 
my Dakota Farmer tonight. 

’ ‘It is 28 degrees below zero out here on 
the prairies of Western Dakota tonight. 
But men on the prairies need Life In- 
surance just as much as the men in Min- 
neapolis do! Thanks for reading this if 
you have. If not, then no harm done. 

I probably can “ride” better than I can 
write. Most cattle men do. 

Very truly yours, 
(signed) Benj. F. 





Robinson 
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of 63 percent in assets during the decade 
1929-38 though only a 10 percent in- 
crease in insurance in force. Howe also 
mentioned that annuity reserves in- 
creased 563 percent in the decade, while 
supplementary contracts not involving 
life contingencies rose 390 percent. 
Henderson pointed out that although 
the decade covered depression years the 
investment problem decidedly increased, 
almost doubling the demand on man- 
agerial efforts to find ways to get earn- 
ings to meet the companies’ obligations, 
It was brought out that although the 
long-term private debt in the United 
States decreased some $14,000,000,000 
the assets of the 26 companies rose from 
$16,000,000,000 to. $23,000,000,000, or $7, 
000,000,000 approximately 43 percent 
and that this represented an absorption 
of debt previously held by other lenders. 


Oil and Rubber Holdings 


Howe said that from 1929 to 1938 the 
26 companies increased their holdings in 
Gulf Oil from 10.8 percent to 100 per- 
cent; in Shell Union Oil from 5.6 to 38.8 
percent; in Socony-Vacuum from 8.3 
to 66.6 percent; in Standard Oil of New 
Jersey from 6.1 to 23 percent; in Texas 
Oil, from 6.2 to 8.2; in Firestone Tire 
from zero to 25.8 percent; and in U. S, 
Rubber from .8 percent to 100 percent. 

Henderson remarked that it would be 
interesting to review the ratio of bond- 
holder interest to stock interest in the 
corporations in which life companies 
are the principal senior lien holders, but 
made it clear that they have no voting 
privileges. 

Proportion of Assets’ Increase 


Comparing the increase in life insur- 
ance assets with the increase for all sav- 
ings institutions, Howe said that the to- 
tal assets, including life companies’, rose 
from $58,033,000,000 to $69,077,000,000 
and that of this $11,044,000,000 increase 
the nation’s life companies and fraternal 
societies accounted for 94.7 percent, 
while the 26 companies alone accounted 
for 85 percent of the total increase. 


“Outstanding for the Period” 


“Life j ; ; 
afte insurance is the outstanding 
dynamic savings institution for this 
period,’ Henderson remarked. 

Senator King advanced the idea that 
perhaps the banks and other non-life in- 
vestors were not alive in the acquisition 
of new investments and let the life com- 
panies beat them to it. Howe said, 
however, there was the greatest possible 
competition among all types of lenders. 

Chairman T. A. Buckner of New 
York Life, was the sole witness Mon- 
day afternoon, Gesell questioning him 
on specific points which Howe, the only 
morning witness, had treated for the 26 
companies. Mr. Buckner read a state- 
ment giving the New York Life’s in- 
vestment procedure and_ considerable 
background of life insurance investment 
practices, drawing for the earlier ma- 
terial on information gained from his 
father, who began his life insurance ca- 
reer in 1862. He described the unsound 
practices that arose from competition on 
net cost. This resulted in buying in- 
vestments that would bring high yields, 
with safety a secondary consideration. 


Lack of Capital Demand 


Asked if present extensive holdings in 
government bonds were not in a meas- 
ure due to the company’s inability to 
invest in other satisfactory securities, 
Mr. Buckner said the situation reflects 
the lack of capital demand and _ that 
when that demand returns, “as it surely 
will,” there will be ample funds to sup- 
ply it, while presumably the credit needs 
of the government will decline. 

“[’m an optimist,” Mr. Buckner de- 
clared. “I can’t believe that America has 
reached its zenith and that from this 
point is going down hill. But pardon me 
for getting away from the subject.” 

“You're not getting away from the 
subject,” Chairman O’Mahoney  re- 
turned. “It is the subject.” 

Asked about the expense of handling 
policy loans Mr. Buckner said it was 
about 1 percent. 

“So that even with this expense you 














are € mg more policy loans than 
on other investments: Gesell asked. 

‘\ little. at present,” said the witness, 
“but not in the long run.” 

Ges brought out that New York 
Life ¢g 20.75 percent of its 1938 in- 
con ‘ policy loans but that these 
constituted only 13.19 percent of its as- 
sets anc that hence policy loans paid a 
dispt ‘tionate share. Mr. Buckner 
said this would be true only if the 
high pense of handling and the tem- 





T. A. BUCKNER 


porarily low yield on other forms of in- 




























vestmen? were 12n He also spiked 
the fallacy that cvholders borrow 
their own money iaking a policy 
loan, poimting out that the assets are 
the perty of the policyholders as a 
group but not as individuals. The com- 
mittee members apparently failed to ap- 
preciate this important distinction. 
O'Mahoney did b out, however, that 
ordinaz a policyholder could borrow 
on his policy more veaply from his 
comp than from anv other source. 
Probes Farm Loan Phase 

Gese’| devoted considerable question- 
ing to the New York Life’s withdraw- 
ing fr the farm loan business in 1926. 
Mr. kner said that farm values were 
becoming inflated and that the company 
felt it wiser to leave the field to com- 
panies which had b in it longer. He 
aid values back on a sound 
basis now and tl the only thing de- 
terring company from reentering the 
field was doubt as to the wisdom of set- 
ting up the necessary organization when 
ample farm credit facilities already exist. 





Investrient Allocation Query 


tried to get the witness to ad- 
York Lite’s reason for not 
at the beginning of the year ex- 


w it will allocate new invest- 


Gese 








ments is that size makes it impossible. 
Mr. Buckner denied that size has any- 
thing to do with investment problems, 
saying, ‘it we were small we’d just take 
It in smaller doses. I don’t think the 
amount or money makes any difference 
in the long run.” 


O'Mahoney showed much interest in 
the co: ip ipany’s policy on industrial loans, 
saying is always besieged 








hat congress is 

with requests to put the government into 
the field of lending venture capital to 
small business men and that they don’t 
have that source at 


nong life companies, 

-e must be safety. 
company is in- 
loans to large busi- 
1g that the small 
i financing in his 
honey remarked 
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Monies Returns to Communities 


Gesell observed that the life compa- 
mes take mu money awav from the 
communities, to which Mr. Buckner re- 


Dlied that much of it goes back in mort- 
gages and other inves ments. Mr. Buck- 
ner concluded 


> thanking the commit- 
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tee for the courteous and entirely fair 
treatment accorded him not only during 
his testimony just ended: but when he 
testified a year earlier. 


STEVENSON ON STAND 


Penn Mutual President Receives 
Cordial Reception from Inquis- 
itors—Mortality Tables Are 
Treated 








Discussing the 
policies to meet 
Stevenson revealed 
that Penn Mutual 
is considering a 
special combination 
policy for the 
young married 
man, so arranged 
that it will be 
largely term insur- 
ance during the 
vears his children 
are growing up and 
then will change to 
an ordinary life 
basis. He said the 
original suggestion 
included provision 
for a_ retirement 
benefit to be paid 
as long either the husband or wife 
lived, but that this would not be prac- 
ticable. 

O'Mahoney displayed much interest in 
the effect of the American experience 
table of mortality as compared with a 
modern table, on not only the cost of 
insurance but particularly on the flow of 
savings into life company “reservoirs.” 
He wondered if a modern table would 
not produce lower reserves resulting in 
a larger proportion of the people’s sav- 
ings being kept in their home territories 
“instead of being sluiced into these 
reservoirs and then sluiced out.” 


development of new 
needs, President J. 
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A. Stevenson 


John 


as 


Takes Crack at Actuaries 

Mr. Stevenson's forthrightness caused 
Henderson to remark that “there is a 
temptation when we get a witness like 


Mr. Stevenson to ask him everything 
that has been kicking around in your 


mind during these hearings.’ Earlier he 
inferentially complimented the witness, 
while taking a crack at the actuaries, 
after Mr. Stevenson had confessed in- 
ability, to answer a certain question in 
greater detail, not being an actuary. 

“IT know you're not,’ Henderson re- 
plied. “That is why you and I can do 
business. Every time we've got an ac- 
tuary in here they run behind the Ameri- 


can experience or higher mathematics. 
We had actuaries testifying that they 
were sitting together making up what 


combination of rates should be charged 
and every time you got them into a 
question of policy you found yourself 
way off somewhere 1 in mathematical cal- 
culations.” 

Mr. Stevenson conceded the American 
€ xperience table results in slightly higher 
agents’ commissions and a greater pen- 
alty on lapsing and surrendering policy- 
holders but said that the companies are 
studying the entire question with a view 
to possibly getting state laws amended 
to permit more modern tables. 


Saturation Point Is Treated 


Questioned at considerable length on 
a possible saturation point for insurance, 
Mr. Stevenson said this is far from 
being reached as far as needs are con- 
cerned. As to capacity to pay for more 
insurance, he compared figures on an- 
nual expenditures for other commodities 
and services with the $3,761,000,000 to- 
tal of life premiums in 1937, in which 
year Americans paid 17 billion for food 
and soft drinks; 3.6 billion, or almost 
exactly as much as for life insurance, on 
alcoholic beverages; 7 billion for to- 
bacco; 7 billion for transportation: 19 
billion for home maintenance; 3.4 billion 
for personal appearance; and 3.8 per- 
cent for social activities. 

“The need is greater than we have 
supplied,” Mr. Stevenson declared. “The 
capacity to pay is limited but not so lim- 


ited that they are unable to make large 
expenditures in other fields and we feel 
we have a right to compete to sell bet- 
ter and even more actively.” He said he 
expected to see Penn Mutual grow in 
the next 10 or 15 years, not at the ex- 
pense of other life companies but be- 
cause of expansion of the insurance 
business, though not at the same rate 
as in the past. 

Asked his opinion on what the annual 
growth should be the witness said the 
minimum should be sufficient to hold 
insurance in force at least level for the 
long pull. Pressed for a more exact 
answer, Mr. Stevenson said roughly any- 
where from 10 to 25 percent would be 
agreeable from his point of view. 


Isador Lubin Asks Question 


Pointing out that the American people 
are turning over to the life companies 
4 to 5 percent of gross national income 
which the companies then turn back into 
the investment field, Isador Lubin, labor 
department representative on the 
TNEC, asked if the amount kept in- 
creasing “will we not ultimately find 
ourselves where the insurance compa- 
nies are the investment organizations of 
the country?” 

Gesell wanted to know whether 
Mutual had given thought to the “opti- 
mum” it might attain in the interest of 
its policyholders. Mr. Stevenson said 
that there is probably a range of size 
that would give the maximum return for 
each dollar expended but that since in- 
surance in force had grown very little 
in the last six or seven years “it didn’t 
look as if the question of optimum size 
was a very immediate problem.” 

He said very little work has been done 
on the theory of the optimum in this 
country but that one man has made a 
study of ten life companies, including 
Penn Mutual and that this man holds 
that there is an optimum. Mr. Steven- 
son appeared dubious about the value of 
fixing an optimum, saying that condi- 
tions leading to any decision might later 
change. Though he did not say so, it 
was obvious that he was referring to the 
studies made by Harry Arthur Hopf, 
New York City, prominent management 
engineer. 


Penn 


Problem of Selection 


Asked about sustained production 
drives, Mr. Stevenson conceded that 
these might have been overdone in the 
past, notably in the pre-depression days 
when retentions were increased and the 
company sought business from not only 
its full time force but from brokers and 
surplus writers. He said that while the 
selection department used just as great 
caution on each case, it was inevitable 
that where applicants were drawn from 
less select groups the underwriting of 
borderline cases would suffer. 


Mr. Henderson was much reassured 
by Mr. Stevenson’s statement that even 
though a company were faced with a 


declining market or even no sales what- 
ever, it could still maintain a sound po- 
sition. 

“I think that is the most constructive 
statement that has been made with re- 
gard to security in the course of the in- 
surance hearings,” he declared. Hender- 
son’s evident satisfaction at Mr. Steven- 
son’s reassurance caused some to won- 
der whether he might not be storing it 
up for use against possible company pro- 
tests if the government should embark 
on a policy calculated to hold down or 
even reverse the growth of life compa- 
nies. 


Size Is Not Important 


Pursuing the size question, Hender- 
son wanted to know if small companies 
were faced with any particular difficul- 
ties. Mr. Stevenson said that so long 
as a company is large enough so the law 
of averages can operate “it is just as 
possible for a small companv to render 
good service as a large one.” 

“My observation,” he added, “is that 
the question of size has very little to do 
with service. The main factor is the 
quality of management.” As Mr. Ste- 


venson finished his testimony O’Maho- 
ney thanked him warmly for 
cooperation 


“the gen- 


erous and frankness with 





which you have answered the ques- 
tions.” 

Opening his detailed explanation of 
the big investment report which the 


SEC prepared from the 26 largest com- 
panies’ answers to the investment ques- 
tionnaires, Howe recited at length the 
defects in the annual statement blank in 
the light of modern practices. He quoted 
from life insurance authorities, including 
J. B. Maclean, associate actuary Mutual 
Life of New York, and C. O. Shepherd, 
associate actuary Travelers, to show why 
there is “confusion” in life company an- 
nual statements. 

During his presentation Howe cleared 
up O’Mal 10oney’s erroneous impression 
that a modern mortality table would re- 
sult in lower reserves. He quoted from 
a report made to the insurance commis- 
sioners last year that “aggregate re- 
serves of well established companies 
with a normal distribution of business 
would be increased slightly.” 

Howe pointed out that if annuity re- 
serves of the 26 companies were all vai- 
ued on the same basis as annuities issued 
today the reserves, now aggregating $1,- 
619,000,000 would have to be boosted 
$181,000,000. Conceding that while the 
older business was or at rates not 
now obtainable, he said: “Large amounts 
of funds invested in former years are 
not now earning interest at the original 
rates by reason of the large amount of 
refunding which has taken place in re- 
cent years.” 

Howe also questioned the emphasis 
on distribution under settlement op- 
tions, saying that “although in many 
cases this is unquestionably a socially 
desirable method of payment the ques- 
tion as to whether financial institutions 
should guarantee a fixed return on such 
funds for periods up to 50 years is a 
genuine one in view of the low prevail- 
ing level of interest earnings. It is 
doubtful, for example, whether any trust 
company W ould undertake to pay 3 per- 
cent or 3% percent on such funds.” 

Hearings will continue next week, ad- 
journing Wednesday until the following 
Monday concluding by the end of week 
after next. Among the observers were 
Ernest Palmer, director, and F. W. 
Young, deputy, of the Illinois insurance 
department. O’Mahoney invited Palmer 
to sit with the committee and to 
any questions he might care to. 


HOME OFFICE EARNINGS 


As Howe was presenting the rates of 
income from various types of assets, Ge- 
sell, with well simulated amazement, 
called attention to the average earnings 
of 4.11 percent on home office properties. 
Howe said this relatively high figure 
was due to companies paying themselves 
rent for use of the buildings. 

Howe mentioned that there has been a 
downward trend in the percentage of 
excess interest earned over interest re- 
quired to maintain policy reserves, the 
excess amounting to 13.65 percent on 
the average for 1938, individual compa- 
nies ranging from 1.05 percent excess to 
30.45 percent. 

Supplementing the big report Howe 
presented a schedule showing that of the 
companies’ 1938 ledger assets, 31.19 per- 
cent on the average, were earning less 
than the interest required to maintain 
reserves. Individual companies’ per- 
centages ranged from 17.71 to 55.36. 

Pacific Mutual’s outstanding record on 
earnings on cash balances caused some 
comment. Gesell said Pacific Mutual 
merely attributed it to “A policy of get- 
ting interest on bank balances.” Con- 
ceding that Pacific coast banks might 
pay more, Howe said he would later 
show that Pacific Mutual did better than 
other companies with accounts in the 
same banks. 

Sumner T. Pyke, department of com- 
merce, pointed out that none of the com- 
panies except Pacific Mutual earned 
more than one-tenth of one percent and 
that “the whole thing doesn’t amount 
to anything.” This irked Henderson, 
who sarcastically retorted, “No, not 
even enough to pay the chief executive's 
salary.” 

(CONTINUED ON LAST PAGE) 
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i4 FHeNATIONAL UNDERWRITER 
nate to find an old and well managed 
E iD New England company, Union Mutual 
Lid I T oO R I A L be M M E N T Life of Maine, to carry out the plan, 
Steam for this will make it easier for the com- 








“Incomplete Comparisons” by the TNEC 


VALUE of the voluminous statistical re- 
port which the Securities & Exchange 
Commission has assembled out of data 
requested from the 26 largest life com- 
panies can better be judged by the use 
that is made of it during the hearings 
now in progress before the Temporary 
National Economic Committee. One 
feature, however, deserves censure, no 
matter what treatment it may get in the 
hearing. That is the table giving the 
companies’ net costs on the basis of 1939 
dividend scales. 

Even in fields where merit can be 
measured by micrometer, stop-watch or 
test-tube there would be serious question 
of the propriety of the government's giv- 
ing its official stamp of approval to the 
relative superiority of competing prod- 
ucts. When the TNEC was investigat- 
ing the automobile business it did not 
consider that part of its job was to put 
out an official document showing in what 
specific characteristic each of the various 
makes of automobiles excelled. If it 


had, there would have been a how! that 
could have been heard all over the coun- 
try. And not just from Detroit, either, 
for there are still a lot of people who be- 
lieve government is going beyond its 
province when it raises its potent voice 
to tell the public, “This company is the 
most successful, this one is next,” and so 
on down the line. 

In any field of competitive endeavor, 
such conduct by government would con- 
flict with the American idea of free en- 
terprise. In life insurance, where the 
question is not only what a company has 
done in the past but what it will do in 
the future, not even the most volumin- 
ous information that could be elicited by 
SEC questionnaires could constitute 
more than an incomplete comparison 
among companies. For the government 
to supply the official basis for such com- 
parisons is not only improper from a 
democratic standpoint but actually mis- 
leading. If the TNEC were fair in its ac- 
tivities, it would carry more weight. 


Doing Much Constructive Work 


TuHE Industrial Insurers Conference with 
offices at Atlanta in charge of Execu- 
tive Secretary Raymund Daniel is do- 
ing a magnificent piece of work in ac- 
quainting its members with facts re- 
garding the TNEC hearing and the fear 
that out of this inquisition, may come 
federal supervision of insurance. Com- 
pany members are being kept in con- 
stant touch with the developments as 
they arrive. One of the best contribu- 
tions to the literature on the subject 
comes from General Counsel P. M. 
Estes of the Life & Casualty of Nash- 
ville. The caption of this brochure is 


“Plea for Privately Conducted Insur- 
ance—Through Agency System—State 
Supervised.” 

The conference is composed of com- 
panies writing industrial insurance, life, 
health and accident. It is a vigorous in- 
stitution and it is doing more than its 
part in creating sane and healthy opin- 
ions among insurance officials, their 
agents and policyholders as to what in- 
surance has done and how it should be 
regulated. Constructive work of this 
character at this particular time is 
needed to assure continuance of pri- 
vately operated insurance business. 


Bouquet for Commissioner Harrington 


CoMMISSIONER Harrington of Massachu- 
setts has now announced his proposal 
for salvaging as much as possible for 
the non-cancellable policyholders of 
Massachusetts Accident. The procedure 
is similar to the Pacific Mutual case in 
providing these policy owners with con- 
tinuance of contracts not purchasable 
today and at a cost, even for the modi- 
fied indemnities, below the final rates 
at which similar contracts are offered. 
Moreover the claimants, nearly all of 
whom are older men, are assured con- 
tinuous income, as long as disabled, 
much above what cash liquidation 
value would have purchased for them in 
annuities bought on the market. 


The time had come when the com- 
missioner, to conserve the value of 
Massachusetts Accident as a going con- 
cern for the benefit of policy owners, 
could delay action no longer. Uncer- 
tainty as to final disposition would have 
brought about disintegration of the agency 
plant. The loss ratio plus loss expenses 
in the non-cancellable class had reached 
137 percent. The commissioner is to be 
commended for planning the passage at 
the last legislature of the statute which 
enables him to act as receiver and re- 
habilitator and now for the constructive 
liquidation plan which prevents dissipa- 
tion of assets for expenses and loss of 


all earning power. He has been fortu- 


missioner to keep in close touch with 
its operation and supervise its progress. 

These new methods of treating a sick 
business are also a boon to those whose 
economic lives are directly touched. The 
reinsuring company assumes all obliga- 
tions of the contracts with managers, 
agents and other representatives of those 
representing the cancellable writing de- 
partment, thus enabling them to con- 
tinue their efforts without interruption. 
The cancellable policy owners are not 


disturbed, thus preventing a spread 
unfavorable public relation experience. 
The non-cancellable policy owners mak- 
ing up 14 percent of the total number 
will get substantial benefits from their 
continued tie in with the other 85 per- 
cent. 

Under the old methods when the cow 
got sick, the ‘first oo“ was to cut off 
her feed, next milk her dry while she 
was dying and about all anyone got ex- 
cept the milkers was the carcass. To- 
day the sick cow is fed, kept producing 
milk for the benefit of all with a claim 
to the milk and life is piiod He in- 
stead of death assured. 





Meat in Reports of Presidents 


PRESIDENTS of life companies that are 
commenting in the annual financial re- 
ports sent out, on some of the condi- 
tions confronting the business and 
tendencies of the times make very in- 
teresting reading. Many of these execu- 
tives call attention to the TNEC inves- 
tigation and its possible untoward effect 
unless policyholders are enlightened and 
look at the insurance scene from every 
standpoint. 

It seems to us that at the time of the 


promulgation of the annual financial 
statement there is a golden opportunity 
that should be embraced for explanation 
of some of the items and for observa- 
tions on influences that affect the com- 
panies. It is a time when policyholders 
can be taken back of the scene, so to 
speak, and given the privilege of seeing 
the machinery in motion. Policyholders 
should know what factors are at work, 
either for the benefit or for the injury 
of life insurance. 








PERSONAL SIDE OF THE BUSINESS 





George W. Wells, Jr., secretary North- 
western National Life, was host at a 
luncheon in Minneapolis in honor of 
Richard Golling, newly appointed ‘secre- 
tary and actuary of the Minnesota com- 
pensation insurance board. Guests in- 
cluded members of the rating and gov- 
erning committees of the Minnesota 
compensation rating bureau. 


Hill Holmberg, well known in insur- 
ance circles in Chicago, has joined the 
regional traffic office of United Air 
Lines in that city. He majored in busi- 
ness and finance at Northwestern Uni- 
versity and for the past ten years has 
been in insurance work in Chicago. He 
was assistant manager of the Travelers 
in Chicago and later was its manager in 
Oak Park, Ill. He also was field man- 
ager of the Home Life of New York. 

Final reports of the campaign for 
funds for the fight against infantile 
paralysis in Georgia will show that a 
heroic task was performed by H. T. 
Dobbs, executive director of the com- 
mittee for the celebration of the presi- 
dent’s birthday, Jan. 30. Mr. Dobbs, 
who is first vice-president of the Indus- 
trial Life & Health of Atlanta, is also 
chairman of the executive committee of 
the Industrial Insurers Conference. So- 
licitations from insurance interests were 
supervised by Raymund Daniel, execu- 
tive secretary of the conference, as chair- 
man of the insurance group. 

John W. Yates, general agent Massa- 
chusetts Mutual Life, Los Angeles, is 
bereaved by the death of his mother at 
her home in Barwick, Ga. 

Milton Sherman, Buffalo manager 
Connecticut Mutual Life, addressed the 
Equality Club of Buffalo on “An Amer- 


ican Heritage.” He was introduced by 
A. L. Beck, president Buffalo Life Man- 
agers Association and Buffalo manager 
of the National Life of Vermont. 

Stewart E. Meyers, Home Life, imme- 
diate past president of the Oklahoma 
Association of Life Underwriters, is new 
president of the Cosmopolitan Club of 
Oklahoma City. 

H. G. Rockwood, vice-presiden: and 
manager ordinary and commercial de- 
partments United of Chicago, has re- 
turned to his desk aiter a month’s 
sojourn in Florida. He made the trip 
by automobile with Mrs. Rockwood, 
spending the first two weeks in Ft. 
Myers and the rest of the vacation in 
Miami. 

Edmund Fitzgerald, vice-president 
Northwestern Mutual Life, has been re- 
elected a director of the Milwaukee As- 
sociation of Commerce and has been 
appointed chairman of the safety divi- 
sion of the association. 

R. A. Trubey of Fargo, manager of 
Guardian Life, in addition to being in 
charge of the leading agency m produc- 
tion in the western district, personally 
led all producers, both in number of 
lives and total volume last year. 

R. L. Fitzgerald, Missouri supervisor 
Kansas City Life, is celebrating his 25th 
anniversary with the company. Mr. 
Fitzgerald is secretary of the General 
Agents & Managers Association in Kan- 
sas City. 

Last week the Business Men’s Assur- 
ance was selected as one of the “Big 
Names of Kansas City”—a feature of a 
series of golden anniversary programs 
being broadcast over the radic each 
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———S—S———n 
Sunday by the Burger Baird Engraving 
Company. The program, featuring the 
company, was a 15-minute recording 
telling the history of the B. M. A. in 
story form and dramatized by its officers 
and members of the home office. Twenty 
individuals participated. 

H. C. Hintzpeter, retired Chicago 
manager Mutual Life of New York, has 
opened and sumptuously furnished an 
office in room 920 at 208 South La Salle 
street, Chicago, from which he will con- 
duct personal business. He has been 
devoting much time to real estate which 
he owns. Far from being retired from 
business, he gets down to the office reg- 
ularly at 9 o'clock and has a busy day. 

F. W. Darling, Cedar Rapids, Ia., 
manager Bankers Life of Iowa, is re- 
covering at the Orthopedic hospital at 
Iowa City from a shoulder injury he 
received when he slipped and fell. 








DEATHS 


W. A. Roblin, 56, for 15 years assistant 
manager of the Equitable Society at 
Oklahoma City, died there after an ill- 
ness of several months. He went to 
Oklahoma City from Kansas City as 
cashier and in 1925 was made assistant 
agency manager. 

Wayne M. Burns, 56, former president 
of the Reserve Loan Life of Indianap- 
olis, died there after a long illness. He 
was president for two years, retiring a 
year ago because of his health. 

Philip Stockton, 65, one of New Eng- 
land’s foremost bankers and industrial- 
ists, and president of the First National 
Bank of Boston, died there. He had 
been a director of the New England 
Mutual Life since 1909 and was also a 
director of the Great American, Guar- 
antee of North America, American Al- 
liance and Massachusetts Fire & Marine. 

Charles Israel, who for 30 years was 
an agent of the Northwestern Mutual 
Life in Cincinnati, died suddenly while 
making a call. He was visiting an in- 
surance prospect and therefore he died 
in the harness. He made an outstanding 
record for both volume and quality of 
business. 

W. E. Gibbons, 58, assistant exam- 
iner in the Massachusetts insurance 
department for five years, died suddenly. 
He spent some 15 years with the Travel- 
ers as an automobile claim man before 
entering the department. 





Win Equitable Group Campaign 

In the Equitable Society’s group and 
salary savings production campaign, 
Joshua B. Glasser, supervisor in the 
Lustgarten agency in Chicago, led in 
personal production, while the Edward 
A. Woods Company, Pittsburgh, was 
the leading agency. Mr. Glasser wrote 
19 cases, two life, three accident and 
health, nine hospitalization, two group 
annuities and two accidental death and 
dismemberment. 


_ Increase sales with Social Security. 
Send $1 for slide rule and full details to 
National Underwriter. 


“STOCK 


‘ H. W. Cornelius of Bacon, Whipple & 
Co., 135 South La Salle street, Chicazo, 
gave the following stock quotations for 
life companies as of Feb. 13: 





Par Div.* Bid Asked 
Aetna Life .... 10 1.40* 32 34 
Central, Ill. ... 10 seg 9 11 
Cent. States Life 5 Beh 1% 2% 
Colum. Natl. L.100 Seca 68 72 
Conn. Genl. 10 .80 2815 30% 
Contl. Assurance 10 2.00 40 42 
Federal Life .. 10 ee 414 514 
Great Southn. L. 10 .30 20 23 
Kan. City Life..100 16.00 350- 400 
Life & Cas. ... 3 50 11% 12% 
Lincoln Natl. .. 10 1.40* 29 3 
No. Amer. Life 2 aca 216 3 
N. W. Natl. Life 5 30 12 14 
Ohio Natl. Life. 1 1.25 27 30 
Old Line Life.. 10 .60 11 12% 
Sun Life, Can..100 15.00 285 325 
Travelers ..... 100 §=16.00 465 85 
Union Cent. Life 20 1.20 20 25 
Wis. National.. 10 1.00 16% 18 
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LIFE SALES MEETINGS 





Provident Mutual's 
Round Table Muster 


D. B. Maduro, counsel for the New 
York City Association of Life Under- 
writers, conducted a two-day, one-man 
show as the feature speaker of the 
Provident Mutual round table which met 
at Palm Beach, Fla. 

He explained the theory of various 
sales approaches to property problems. 
The approaches called the “Estate An- 
alysis Approach,” and the “Will Ap- 
proach” and the “Tax Approach” were 
analyzed from the point of view of the 
insured. The analysis was based upon 
a consideration of four facts—the objec- 
tives, the property available to accomp- 
lish the objectives, the machines of 
transfer used to carry out the objectives, 
and the factors of impairment which 
affect the value of the property. 


Used the Detective Lingo 


Using the lingo of the detective writer, 
Mr. Maduro illustrated his talk with a 
number of cases from life in which the 
mysterious missing factor was found by 


the underwriter. Through all of his il- 
lustrations, the philosophy was that of 
being exhaustively thorough in deter- 
mining the facts of the situation before 
making recommendation, and in asking 
the question “why?” before making any 
decision. 

Theodore Widing, who led all agents 
in new business in 1939, was toast- 
master for the opening luncheon meet- 
ing, at which President M. A. Linton, 
Vice-president W. K. Wise, and editor 
of publications, C. S. Davis, spoke. 


75th Anniversary Session 


The final session was in the nature of 
a celebration of the company’s 75th an- 
niversary and all the talks were remi- 
niscent of the tradition which has 
established it as one of the country’s 
representative insurance organizations. 
Special tribute was given to the agents, 
individually and as a group, who have 
had so important and prominent a part 
in building the structure of the present 
organization. Speakers included: F. C. 
Morss, manager of agencies; General 
Agent L. F. Paret of Philadelphia, and 
Advertising Manager N. A. White. 

Chairmen of the sessions included R. 
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T. Wright, Lawrence, Kan.; H. W. 
Andrews of Tacoma, and E. A. Sawin 
of Philadelphia. 


Northwestern Mutual Holds 
Regional Meeting in Detroit 


DETROIT—Increased ability to think 
and the aggressiveness to put the results 
of this thinking into action are the fac- 
tors most needed by life men today, Dr. 
P. L. Rohrer, Chicago, consulting psy- 
chiatrist, told 200 production leaders of 
the Northwestern Mutual Life repre- 
senting 11 agencies in Michigan and 
Ohio, at their regional meeting here. C. 
R. Eckert, Detroit general agent, was 
host to the conference. Dr. Rohrer re- 
viewed his studies of two groups, one 
averaging about $10 per week in com- 
niissions and the other upwards of $50 
per week, over a four-year period. 
Home Office Officials Speak 

Other speakers at the banquet were 
Edmund Fitzgerald, vice-president, and 
G. L. Hill, director of agencies, who in- 
troduced the “Big Ten” producers in 
Michigan and Ohio. Volume leaders 
among the 20 agents introduced were 
C. S. Ohsner, Ohio, $659,500; L. Lucas. 
Ohio, $506,716 and L. C. Hatcher. 
Michigan, $500,055. Leaders in lives 
were L. M. Spoor, Michigan, 90%; M. 
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Pilot Life Completes Banner Year 


Significant Facts from 1939 
ANNUAL STATEMENT 


Total Insurance in Force.......................... 
An increase of $7,132,618.00 or 5% 


Total Admitted Assets 
An increase of $1,650,827.04 or 8% 


Premium and Investment Income 
An increase of $311,738.66 or 7% 


Interest Return on Invested Assets 


Nineteen thirty-nine financial statement figures also reveal that the total 
insurance in force, total assets, gain in assets, premium and investment 
income, and increase in premium and investment income attained new 
all-time highs in the Company’s history. 


PILOT LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Emry C. Green, President 


Greensboro, North Carolina 


rey $137,566,090.00 


Testes fe le usl aslo enen fl felon l enya y al 


$21,305,675.12 
$4,836,827.61 
4.6% 
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M. Williams, Ohio, 85, and O. G. Pret- 
Michigan, 63. Mr. Eckert was 


at the business sessions 
’. Gilmore, Grand Rapids 
general agent; R. P. Thierbach, Cleve- 
land general agent; H. O. Love, attor- 





ney; Mr. Ohsner, W. W. Lundgren and 
kK. W. Emerson, assistant directors of 
agencies, and W. H. Richardson of De- 
troit. 


Penn Mutual Leaders Hold 
Meeting in Philadelphia 


The Penn Mutual Life Presidents 
Club’s annual meeting for leaders and 
new organization was held for two days 
at Philadelphia, with 14 agents attend- 
ing. Nine represented New York, Den- 
ver, Pittsburgh, Chicago, Little Rock, 
Birmingha: n and Bethlehem, being pro- 
duction leaders, and five were new or- 
ganization leaders from New York, 
Chevenne, Peoria, Ill, Charleston, and 
Little Rock. They were presented to 
President J. A. Stevenson and A. E. 
Patterson, vice-president, and were 
awarded recognition diplomas. President 
Stevenson was host at a luncheon which 
was attended by all the executive offi- 
cers and two trustees, one of whom was 
Chairman W. H. Kingsley. 








\n educational conference was_ held 


D UE to untiring ef- 
forts of the life 
insurance agent, 
Americans today own 
a larger volume of life 
insurance than ever 
before. What consti- 
tutes the work of the 
agent? Writing appli- 
cations ... collecting 
premiums... paying 
claims? These are im- 
portant matters, but represent 
only a small part of his service 
to the public! 

Life insurance companies in- 
vest a large percentage of their 
assets in government and mu- 
nicipal bonds, thus making pos- 
sible the construction of high- 
ways, the paving of streets, the 
building of schools and homes, 
and the carrying on and com- 
pletion of other beneficial and 
necessary works. 

Money spent to improve 
transportation facilities—to_in- 
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and home office ea hs ee was studied. 
A special meeting was held by top men 
of the Philadelphia agency. 

The 14 men sat at the board’s table 
and President Stevenson presented to 
them the same details and intimate an- 
alysis of the annual report which he 
presented two weeks previously to the 
trustees. 

Leaders Are Named 

The nine members of the President’s 
Club for leaders were: Group I, S. F. 
Transue, Philadelphia agency, winner in 
his group for volume and lives; group 
II, W. N. Hiller, Stumes & Loeb 
agency, Chicago, winner in his group by 
volume; James B. Eckenrode, Johnson 
agency, Pittsburgh, winner in his group 
by lives; group III, Harry Phillips, Jr., 
Engelsman agency, New York, winner 
: his group by volume; E. C. Miller, 

Eddleblute agency, Denver, winner in 
his group by lives; group IV, G. W. 
Stewart, Johnson agency, Pitts burgh, 
winner in his group by volume; A. 
Drennen, Bargeron agency, Birming- 
ham, winner in his group by lives: group 
V, A. H. Schroeder, Bethea agency, New 
York, winner in his group by volume; 
E. L. Baxley, Gates agency, Little Rock, 
7 in his group by lives. 

W. Stewart was national leader for 
Bk oo 
ume, J. B. Eckenrode was national 





crease employment through ex- 
pansion of business—to create 
or improve other public utili- 
ties—does its share to provide 
Americans with a higher stand- 
ard of living. 

The life insurance agent is a 
public benefactor to the extent 
that he is in large part respon- 
sible for the growth of America 
itself! The well-rounded train- 
ing received by the Berkshire 
Associate fully equips him to 
take his rightful place among 
this group of publicbenefactors. 


fe any BERKSHIRE Associate 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 1851 


F. H. RHODES, President 


PITTSFIELD, MASS. 





Transue was third in vol-- 


leader for lives, and E. C. Miller was 
second for lives. 

The President’s Club for new organi- 
zation included: October group—J. W. 
Knibbs, III, Meyer agency, New York 
yt winner by volume; E. F. McGraw, 

Eddleblute agency, Cheyenne, winner by 
lives; November group—J. W. Lantz, 
Schnell agency, Peoria, Ill., winner by 
volume; N. M. Jackson, Lawrence 
agency, Charleston, winner by lives; De- 
cember group—J. B. Gates, Gates 
agency, Little Rock, winner by both 
lives and volume. 


Alliance Concludes Regionals 

PEORIA, ILL.—The Alliance Life 
staged its third and _ final regional 
agents’ meeting at the home office here. 

M. A. Kern, president, and A. J. 
Schmidt, executive vice-president, re- 
ported a successful year in 1939. Dr. 
John R. Neal, medical director, spoke 
on “Life Insurance as a Profession.” 

B. T. Kamins, Chicago, agency direc- 
tor, was in charge of the program. He 
announced winners of annual trophies 
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as follows: President’s lal: be 
Hag yenmas ster, Kansas City; service 
trophies, W. Neuchterlein, Michigan, 
and J. B “Dexter, Michigan. 

Sales and service problems were dis- 
cussed. A banquet was a highlight of 
the event. 


Mutual Life’s Salt Lake Rally 

Representatives of the Mutual Life of 
New York from Utah and Idaho held 
their annual convention in Salt Lake 
City. C. E. Bechtel, agency manager, 
Was in charge, speaking on “Forward in 
0G Ab Roger Hull of the home office, 
assistant superintendent of agencies, 
talked on “Programming” and “Home 
Budgeting.” An “Information Quiz” 
was conducted by F. M. Kelly, Salt 
Lake City agent. 


The Farm Bureau companies will hold 
their annual convention in Columbus, 
O., April 4-5. More than 1,000 from 
nine states and the District of Columbia 
are expected to attend. 


NEWS OF THE COMPANIES 





Laird to London 
Life’s Head Office 


W. C. Laird, branch manager in Tor- 
onto for the London Life, has been 
called to the head office at London, 
Ont., as agency supervisor of the ordi- 
nary department. He isa C.L.U. E. M. 
Blackie, formerly assistant agency super- 





WILLIAM C. LAIRD 


visor in the ordinary department in 
eastern territory at the head office, is 
now in charge of the Toronto branch 
located in the Sterling Tower building. 

Mr. Laird was president of the Canada 
Life Underwriters Association last year. 
He is a native of Cobourg, Ont., a son 
of Senator H. W. Laird. He attended 
Toronto University, graduating in 1914. 
He returned to Regina after the war 
and entered the service of the London 
Life as an agent in Regina and southern 
Saskatchewan. He led the field force 
in production in 1922. In 1923 he was 
appointed associate manager for the 
ordinary department branch at Toronto 
and in 1926 was made manager. 


Rockford Life Makes Bid 


JACKSONVILLE, ILL. — Judge 
Wright of Morgan county circuit court, 
Feb. 17, will conduct a hearing to de- 
termine whether the business of Amer- 
ican Bankers of Jacksonville should be 
reinsured by the Rockford Life. The 
Jacksonville company which was placed 
in receivership Nov. 13, has about $18,- 
000,000 in life insurance, about half of 
which is industrial. The Rockford com- 
pany has filed a petition to reinsure the 


American Bankers. It is planned to keep 
its business and assets in a_ separate 
fund, and the petition calls for a lien 
of 75 percent of the reserves. The in- 
terest rate would be 4™% percent and 
the re-insurance fund would operate on 
a 15-year period. Liens on the indus- 
trial business would be waived for a 
10-vear period. 


John Hancock Home 
Office Promotions 


The John Hancock Mutual Life has 
appointed Malcolm C. Young manager 
of district agencies and E. M. Winslow 
comptroller of district agencies. Mr. 
Young has been with John Hancock 
since 1916. He started as an agent in 
Philadelphia. Seven years later he became 
assistant manager, Was promoted to 
home office inspector in 1923, and since 
1930 has been regional district manager 
for the southeastern territory. Mr. 
Winslow has been with John Hancock 
40 years, starting in the secretary’s de- 
partment at the home office. He served 
as home office inspector and superin- 
tendent of the general transfer agency, 
and since 1928 has been regional district 
manager for eastern New England. 

Rk. H. Pelham is promoted from field 
supervisor to regional district manager 
for upper New York and western New 
England; R. H. Cross from field super- 
visor to regional district manager of the 
southeastern territory and G. P. Lan- 
caster from assistant manager at Nor- 
ristown, Pa., to southeastern field su- 
pervisor. 

R. D. Patterson has been elected as- 
sistant treasurer. He is a graduate of 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
and attended the Wall Street school of 
New York University, where he special- 
ized in the study of ‘analy ses of utility 
properties and municipal bonds. Since 
1934 he has been with the finance depart- 
ment of the John Hancock. 


Bankers L. & C., Chicago, 
Acquires Jefferson National 


Bankers Life & Casualty, an assess- 
ment life and accident and health com- 
pany of Chicago, has taken over the 
business of Jefferson National Life ot 
Chicago, also an assessment organiza- 
tion. This gives Bankers Life & Cas- 
ualty consider rably more stature. The in- 
surance in force is about $5,000,00 and 
the monthly premium collections about 
$22,000. 

John MacArthur, president of Bank- 
ers, is a brother of Alfred MacArthur, 
president of Central Life of Illinois. 

Jefferson National was organize 
about two vears ago to take over the 
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business of Lafayette L weay Boneh LIFE AGENCY CHANGES 
ssociation. Emanuel Boock, who was : : 
= head of Jefferson National, it is un- Pays High Tribute to 
derstood, intends to go to San Francisco Men in the Field 
o be nected with Physicians Life of : 
a ct President James Lee Loomis  L« H. Baxter to Open New Acacia Names Barbeau 
The Chicago downtown office of of the Connecticut Mutual in his Federal Life Chicago Unit D. C. Branch Manager 


Bankers eer be moved from 330 South 
Adams street. 





Wells street to 176 West 

That office is in charge of Alex. Stitt. 
None of the agency organization of Jef- 
ferso N ational was taken over by 
Banke 


Booth State Mutual Director 





Howard M. Beoth, yuUSiness manag er 
of the Worcester “Telegram & Gazette,” 
has been elected a director of State Mu- 
tual Li He is a trustee of Clark 
Univer Worcester Five Cent Sav- 


- and Worcester Natural His- 


tory Society. 


ings B 


McMichael, Menge Advanced 


H. McMichael has been elected 
; and assistant treasurer of Con- 

Life of South Bend, Ind., and 
H. Menge has been elected as- 
secretary. 


Guy 
secreta 
servative 
Carlton 


sistant 














_* and Montague Directors 


William T. Reed, Jr., and Hill Mon- 
tague, Jr. have been elected directors 
of Life « i Virginia. Mr. Reed is vice- 
president of Larus & Brother Company, 
tobacco _Mr. Montag ue is secretary of 





Life of Virginia. 
Joseph A. Simard of Montreal, presi- 
dent of the Consolidat ted Marine Com- 











annual report pays high tribute 
to the life insurance distribution 
system. He said that in count- 
less cases the most valuable docu- 
ments among a man’s private 
papers have proved to be his life 
policies. The .chances are, he 
said, that many could not now be 
possessed with this unique piece 
of property had not some agent 
efficiently and persistently urged 
its purchase, for it is characteris- 
tic of human nature, he added, 
that, “We are prone to buy easily 
what we may need the least, and 
to buy reluctantly some of those 
things we need the most.” 








pany, has been elected a director of 
Dominion Life. 

Charles L. Kell, director of agencies 
of Western Life of St. Louis, has been 
elected a vice-president and a director. 


Hodge Heads Credit Union 


A. L. Hodge has been elected presi- 
dent of the Employes Credit Union of 
the Provident Life & Accident. J. R. 
Bracewell, claims department, is vice- 
president; Mrs. Margaret Blanchard, 
accident department, secretary; Miss 
Mary Bracewell, group department, 


treasurer. 








A GREAT CANADIAN 
LIFE COMPANY in 
THE UNITED STATES 


The Sun Life Assurance Company of Canada — 
founded in 1865—opened its first United States office 
in 1895, For forty-five years the Sun Life of Canada 
has found ever increasing favor with American 
citizens, and today its service covers forty states 
in the union. During 1939 the Sun Life of Canada 
made payments to United States policyholders and 
beneficiaries amounting to approximately Thirty 


Million dollars. 


In 1939 benefits paid by the Company throughout 
its organization were $89,927,722 and benefits 
paid since the first policy was issued now total 
$1,295.635,071. New business of the Company for the 
year amounted to $194,181,820 increasing the total 
assurances in force to $2,938,478,254. Assets now 


stand at $912,021,015. 


The extent of the Sun Life organization in the United 
States and the high character and qualifications of its 
personnel ensure prompt, intelligent and efficient service 
to policyholders and eneficiaries at all times. 


United States policyholders are fully protected by 
assets held in perpetual trusts within the United 
States. Policies issued in the United States are 
payable in United States currency. The total liabili- 
ties of the Sun Life of Canada in the United States 


are $330,395,547. 





—_—_—_—_—. 
—_—— 


Sun Life Canada 


A LEADER IN PUBLIC SERVICE 











L. H. Baxter has resigned as general 
agent in Chicago for Girard Life to open 
a new agency tor Federal Life of Chi- 
cago in the home office building. Mr. 
Baxter has been with Girard Life six 
years. He has been Chicago manager 
for the past three years. He was man- 
ager at Columbus, O., about 2% years 
and then for about six months put the 
Cleveland agency in order. 

Mr. Baxter’s first experience was with 
Phoenix Mutual. He was connected 
with that company 10 years in Cleve- 
land as a producer. Then he was with 
New England Mutual in Cleveland for 
several years as supervisor. He is re- 
garded as a resourceful agency execu- 
tive and a hard worker. 





Robert Swanson Appointed 
to Handle Brokerage 


Robert H. Swanson has been ap- 
pointed brokerage ore manager 
by H. G. Swanson, 
Cc Peale general 
agent New England 
Mutual Life. He is 
a brother of the 
general agent and 
suceeeds A. G. 
Baker who re- 
signed this week 
after nine years in 
the Swanson 
agency to go with 
the Vermil- 
lion agency of Mu- 
tual Life of New 
York in Chicago. 
Robert Swanson 
has been associated with his brother for 
four years, undergoing life insurance 
training in the office. He is familiar with 
the company’s practices and has made a 
special study of life insurance trusts and 
federal estate and inheritance taxes. 

Mr. Swanson is studying for the 
C.L.U. degree, having completed some 
parts of the work. He attended North- 
western University, entering the Swan- 
son agency directly from that school. 





Swanson 


R. H. 





West Coast Life Changes 


SAN FRANCISCO — Merle Goss, 
formerly manager of the Equitable Life 
of Iowa at Oakland, has been appointed 
agency manager for the West Coast 
— Ng the same territory. He succeeds 

’. L. Hardy, who has been promoted 
= manager of the West Coast’s home 
office agency in San Francisco. 

Marking his appointment, Mr. Goss 
was honored guest at a luncheon in Oak- 


land. Otto Langpaap, inspector of 
agencies central department West 
Coast Life, presided. Seated at the 


speakers table were F. V. Keesling, 
president; H. J. Stewart, vice-president 
and manager of agencies; John Kimball, 
East Bay utility district; S. C. Thomp- 
kins, who introduced Mr. Goss into the 
life insurance business, and W. L. 
Hardy. 


Dean Named by Bankers 


Cecil K. Dean has been appointed gen- 
eral agent at Wichita, Kan., for the Bank- 
ers Life of Nebraska covering southern 
Kansas. Offices have been opened at 
314 Wheeler, Kelly & Hagny building. 
Mr. Dean was Penn Mutual general 
agent in Wichita up to 1936. 





Lushear to National Life 


W. H. Lushear, who for 38 years has 
been Newark general agent of the 
Union Mutual Life, has resigned and 
joined the New Jersey agency of the 
National Life of Vermont as district 
manager. He will continue to operate 
from his offices in the Raymond-Com- 
merce building, Newark. The Newark 
agency of the National Life is in the 
National Essex Bank building. 





The Acacia Mutual Life has appointed 
J. A. Barbeau manager of the District 
of Columbia branch, succeeding S. E. 
Mooers, who is now field vice-president: 





JAMES A. BARBEAU 


He went with Acacia as an agent in 
District of Columbia in 1933, and in 1935 
was promoted to unit manager. 

He has consistently been a member of 
the William Montgomery Quality Club, 
honor organization of quality producers. 
He is a director of the District of Co- 
lumbia Life Underwriters Association. 





New Appointments by Travelers 

The Travelers has appointed three 
new field assistants: H. V. Collins Jr., 
3irmingham, Mich., working from the 
Detroit branch; Jack Baylor, New 
Brunswick, N. J., representing the New- 
ark branch, and Charles V. Cupp of To- 
ledo, O. 

C. Setzer, field assistant in St. 
Louis, has been appointed assistant dis- 
trict group supervisor with headquarters 
there. C. M. H. Pearson, assistant man- 
ager of the Atlanta branch, has been 
appointed assistant district group super- 
visor there. He started in the group 
department in 1924. He has been as- 
sistant manager in Atlanta since Oct. 1, 
1936. 





Dominion Life Changes 


R. G. Cameron, who has taken charge 
of the Dominion Life office at Winni- 
peg, is a graduate of the Sales Research 
Bureau school in agency management 
and has had 10 years experience as a 
branch manager. He is located at 206 
Power building. He succeeds D. F. 
Connell, who becomes manager of the 
Toronto King street branch. He has 
been in Winnipeg for five years. He 
joined the company in 1922 and served 
as agent and manager in northern On- 
tario for 11 years, ‘when he was trans- 
ferred to the Calgary branch, and in 193 
he was transferred as manager at Win- 
nipeg. 





John L. Watts, Jr., Advanced 


John L. Watts, Jr., has been named 
supervisor of the Watts agency in Chi- 
cago of the Pacific Mutual Life, suc- 
ceeding his brother, Robert E. Watts, 
who has been named Kansas City gen- 
eral agent. John L. Watts, Jr., has been 
doing “production, supervisory and claim 
work and before that was in the claim 
department. He has qualified for the 
Pacific Mutual’s Big Tree Club for four 
years and he has made an unusual record 
selling accident insurance. He has quali- 
fied five times for the Black Cat Club 
by writing 13 or more accident applica- 
tions on Friday, the 13th. A year ago he 
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wrote 22 applications on Hoodoo Day. 
He has received company awards sev- 
eral times for his high ratio in gettiny 
cash settlements with applications. 





— Named Supervisor 


McMillan, Los Angeles general 
sake hee: Mutual Life, has appointed 
Dan Flynn supervisor to organize anew 
unit. He entered life insurance in 1937, 
led the agency in life production in 1938 
and led it in 1939 in premiums, favorable 
lapse ratio and declination rate. He has 
a record of 120 weeks continuous pro- 
duction. 





Welsh Made Agency Organizer 

NEWARK, N. J.—J. T. Welsh has 
been appointed agency organizer of the 
Newark branch of the Mutual Life of 
New York. He joined the Newark 
agency on Aug. 20, 1924, working in 
East Orange, N. J. On Oct. 1, 1934, he 
was made district manager for that ter- 
ritory. 


New Office in Santa Ana, Cal. 


A new district office of the American 
National Life in charge of J. C. Bullion, 
superintendent, has been opened at 234 
Spurgeon building, Santa Ana, Cal. Mr. 
Bullion, a graduate of San Angelo 
(Tex.) College, started with the Amer- 
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ican National office in that city as an 
agent on completing school. After a 
year in that capacity he traveled for the 
company, working out of several dif- 
ferent offices, going to California last 
November as west coast agency or- 
ganizer. 


Unsell with General American 


S. C. Unsell has resigned as general 
agent for Protective Life in Dallas to 
be district agent in the Reisor agency of 
General American Life with headquar- 
ters in the Dallas National Bank build- 
ing. F. W. Hanger has also resigned 
from Protective to be associated with 
General American as personal producer 
in Dallas. 


MacGrath Named in Portland 


Roger S. MacGrath has been ap- 
pointed general agent in Portland, Me., 
for the ‘Columbian National Life. He 
started in the legal department of the 
New York Life’s home office and trans- 
ferred to Portland as agency organizer 
in 1931. Recently he has been with John 
C. Paige & Co., Portland. 

W. T. Walsh Is Host 

CINCINNATI—W. T. Walsh, man- 
ager of the Cincinnati west district of 
Western & Southern Life, tendered the 
members of his staff and their wives a 














Since December 31, 1929 


1939 Another Good Year 
INDIANAPOLIS LIFE 


Insurance in Force Increased....... $ 2,949,842.00 
Making Total Insurance in Force... . 


Assets Increased ........ 
Making Total Assets... ... 


Surplus Increased ........ 
Making Total Surplus... . . . 


Mortality Continued Favorable 
Actual to Expected. . 


Paid to Policyholders and Benefic- 
iaries during 1939... . 


Total Paid to Policyholders and Bene- 
ficiaries Since Organization... . 
* ok ok 


ASSETS HAVE INCREASED... 
SURPLUS HAS INCREASED. . . 


111,055,449.00 


1,909,017.35 
24,003,829.17 


145,637.02 
1,512,305.65 


42.5%, 
1,657,941.33 


22,531,535.46 


129.6%, 
133.7%, 





year. 


the years. 


A. H. KAHLER 
Second Vice-President 
Supt. of Agencies 





Organized in 1905, as a Legal Reserve, Mutual 
Company, the Indianapolis Life is now in its 35th 


"QUALITY, SERVICE, and SAFETY FIRST," ‘it 
characterized its well-rounded growth through 


INDIANAPOLIS LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 


Agency opportunities in Indiana, Illinois, Ohio, 
Texas, Michigan, Minnesota, lowa and California. 


EDWARD B. RAUB 
President 











dinner. Present from the home office 
were J. R. Williams, investment de- 
partment; iC. F. Brawley, superintendent 
of agencies, and J. J. Doyle, manager of 
publicity and E. A. Wolf, Norwood 
manager. C. L. Shafer, superintendent, 
arranged the entertainment. 





George O. Rietz, who has been with 
the Western & Southern Life 15 months, 
has joined the Tice & Jeffers agency of 
the Midland Mutual in Columbus, O. 
He is a son of the late J. C. Rietz, who 
was vice-president and actuary of the 
Midland Mutual at the time of his death. 


COAST 


Postpone Colorado Exam for 
Commissioner, Kavanaugh 
Likely to Be Retained 


DENVER— Examinations for the 
position of Colorado insurance commis- 
sioner, originally scheduled for the lat- 
ter part of January, have been indefi- 
nitely postponed by the civil service 
commission because of the press of 
other work. However, it is expected 
that the tests will be held sometime 
within the next few months. 

In view of the fact that there are 
comparatively few people who could 
expect to qualify for the position, the 
list of applicants will probably be a 
small one. 

The examination, the first in 17 years, 
will be a combination written and oral 
affair, according to reports. 

Although the technicality of giving 
the examinations under the civil service 
law must be carried out, there is little 
likelihood that this step will mean any 
change in the commissioner’s office. 
Luke J. Kavanaugh, who was named 
provisional appointee following the 
resignation of Jackson Cochrane, has 
distinguished himself in office and now 
has enough experience credits that his 
removal is improbable. While there is 
no provision in the law for this factor, 
it has been customary in the past to al- 
low a provisional appointee liberal 
credits for experience gathered in of- 
fice. Mr. Kavanaugh also has the 
backing of all insurance interests. 


Frank Bland Is Honored 


LOS ANGELES—Frank W. Bland, 
Pacific Coast manager THE NATIONAL 
UNDERWRITER, was elected to honorary 
membership in the Los Conquistadores 
Club of the Occidental Life of Los An- 
geles, and was presented an engraved 
watch. 

Mr. Bland spoke to the meeting of the 
southern California branch of the New 
York Life on social security. 














Guardian Holds Coast Regional 


With managers and agents of the 
Guardian Life from Seattle, Portland, 
Los Angeles and San Francisco in at- 
tendance, the first Pacific Coast regional 
meeting was held in San Francisco. 
Frank F. Weidenborner, agency vice- 
president, and James Elton Bragg, New 
York manager, were the _ principal 
speakers. 


Campbell Sets Anniversary Record 


L. G. Campbell, Oakland, led the Pa- 
cific Mutual Life in personal production 
in January with $154,000 new business. 
January marked his 38th year with the 
company. 

The Oakland agency under Ted 
Dreyer, general agent, won the western 
territorial banquet in 1939. A. N. Kemp, 
president; D. C. MacEwen, vice-presi- 
dent, and several other officials will be 
present at the banquet in Oakland 
March 18. 








The Clarence W. Peterson agency of 
the Phoenix Mutual Life in San Fran- 
cisco won first honors in 1939 in com- 
petition with all agencies in its group. 


Increase sales with Social Security. 
Send $1 for slide rule and full details to 
National Underwriter. 


POLICIES 





Pacific Mutual 
Issues Term to 65 


LOS ANGELES — The Pacine My- 
tual Life is issuing a new term to 65 
policy to meet the need for a low cost 
term protection over the insured’s nor- 
mal productive period. It will be issued 
to men or women on a participating 
basis with or without premium waiver 
benefit at ages 20 to 50 inclusive. The 
minimum contract will be $2,500 and the 
maximum $50,000 for men and $25,000 
for women. Sub-standard applications 
will be considered under certain condi- 
tions. It contains the regular cash or 
loan, non-participating paid-up and ex- 
tended insurance benefits. It is convert- 
ible to any annual dividend or endowment 
plan without medical re-examination. It 
will be issued on the non-medical! basis 
for an amount of $2,500. 

The annual rates witho 
premium are: 


ut waiver of 





La $11.91 
fae A 12.08 
22. . 12.25 
ne 12.43 
Pe aC 12.61 
B86 50:05 12.81 
pe 13.07 
7 re 13.35 
ese sieis 13.63 
Ee 13.93 
Olsens sca 14.25 


On a policy issued at age 35 the cash 
value per $1,000 is $6 at the end of the 
third year, $17 at end af fifth; $43, 10th; 
$67, 15th, $89, 20th. At age 35 waiver 
of premium is $1.04 extra per $1,900 for 
men. 


AGENCY NEWS 


Agency Gives “Yours Truly” Party 

About 57 policyholders and prospects 
were entertained by the Cincinnati 
agency of Provident Mutual Life at a 
luncheon, featuring the showing of the 
movie, ‘Yours Truly—Ed Graham.’ 
John Sebastian, president Cincinnati 
Association of Life Underwriters, made 
the introductory remarks. 








Celebrate Receipt of Trophy 


Hays & Bradstreet, Los Angeles gen- 
eral agents New England Mutual Life, 
who were awarded the president's 
trophy for the outstandin g work in 1939, 
celebrated the arrival oz the award in 
Los Angeles with a bancuet and dance 
with 50 in attendance. 

The trophy was formally presented 
by G. N. Bearden, the agency’s leader 
for 1939 and the winner of first place 
in the President’s month contest 





Wheeling Branch Celebrates 


The 20th anniversary of the founding 
of the Travelers branch at Wheeling, 
W. Va., was marked by an all-day gath- 
ering at the Fort Henry Club. O. J. 
Rizor, founder and manager of the 
branch, was in charge of the arrange- 
ments. Daniel J. Bloxham, head of the 
home office training school, and J. S. 
Reber, assistant superintendent of agen- 
cies, were present from: Hartford. There 


- was a luncheon with Mr. Rizor presid- 


ing and during the afternoon there was 
a business session with Messrs. Blox- 
ham and Reber as the principal speak- 
ers. The evening program was of an 
informal nature. About 40 agents re- 
porting to the Wheeling office partici- 
pated. Prior to 1920 the West Vir- 
ginia business was handled first from 
Richmond and then from Pittsburgh. 





Sidney Weisman ha: been elected 
president of the agents’ association of 


the C. R. Eckert general agency 0! 
Northwestern Mutual Life, Detroit, for 
1940. 
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METROPOLITAN MANAGERS MEET 

A Great Lakes territorial dinner was 
held in Chicago this week by the Metro- 
politan Life with A. T. Schussler, su- 
perintendent of agencies, as host to 250 
managers and their wives from Illinois, 
Wisconsin, Minnesota and Michigan. 
The home office was represented by E. 
W. Wilkes, vice-president; C. J. North 
and A. W. Trethewey, third vice-presi- 
dents, and S. D. Risley, assistant super- 
intendent of agencies. The wives were 
viven a luncheon by the wives of the 
Chicago managers with Mrs. John D. 
Moynahan, wife of the west suburban 
manager, in charge of arrangements. 





SALINS TO HEAD CASHIERS 


1. I. Salins, Edwards agency Aetna 
Life, has been elected president of the 
cashiers division of the Chicago Asso- 
ciation of Life Underwriters succeeding 
Miss Christine Ludwig, Caperton agency 
State Mutual. Vice-president is Miss 
FE. N. Elmer, Allison agency Connecti- 
cut General; secretary-treasurer, Miss 
Mildred Kreck, Hughes agency Massa- 
chusetts Mutual. 





COMMITTEE TO CHECK CANDIDATES 


A special committee is being organ- 
ized by the insurance division of the 
Illinois state chamber of commerce, 
with E. V. Mitchell, general counsel 
Continental Casualty-Continental Assur- 
ance, as chairman, to present to all the 
candidates for governor of Illinois before 
the forthcoming election a declaration 
of the great need for sound and impar- 
tial administration of the insurance laws 
and to urge the appointment of an insur- 
ance director of exceptional character 
and standing. Mr. Mitchell has issued 
a call to all insurance organizations in 
the state to name representatives on the 
committees, which it is hoped to perfect 
by Feb. 25. 


NEW BRANCH WRITES $500,000 


Herman C. Bundesen, Jr., son of. the 
Chicago health commissioner, has joined 
the branch office of the Bruce Parsons 
general agency of Mutual Benefit Life 
at 208 South La Salle street, Chicago, 
as an agent. He has been a meat sales- 
man. There are seven young agents in 
the first class of instruction being con- 
ducted in the office. Since the branch 
was opened, Jan. 1, $500,000 of business 
has been written. E. C. and E. D. Hintz- 
peter are co-managers of the office. 








NEW SELLING COURSE OPENED 


A new, very practical course in the 
psychology of selling and how to sell 
life insurance has just been started in 
the business school of Northwestern 
University. It is directed by M. D. 
Phipps, Mutual Benefit Life, Chicago, 
director of the insurance division in the 
school. Royal Garff, assistant director 
of training Montgomery, Ward & Co., 
is the lecturer, There are 14 enrolled in 
the class, but Mr. Phipps says there is 
room for a few more. It meets Friday 
evenings at 8 p. m., lasts for two hours, 
and will close near the end of May. 
Opportunity is being given to do class 
work in delivering interviews, with crit- 
icism of phraseology, voice control, per- 
sonal mannerisms, etc. Persons inter- 
ested may register at the university or 
consult Mr. Phipps, who is connected 
with the Parsons agency of Mutual Ben- 
efit, 111 West Washington street. 





BAKER IS BROKERAGE HEAD 


A. G. Baker, brokerage department 
manager of the H. G. Swanson general 
agency New England Mutual, Chicago, 
fot seven years, has resigned and has 
taken charge of the brokerage depart- 
ment tor Gifford T. Vermillion, man- 
ager Mutual Life of New York, Chicago. 
Mr. Vermillion, who recently took over 
the old Hintzpeter agency there after a 
long, successful career as the company’s 
Milwaukee manager, is revamping the 

hicago agency staff, already having ap- 
Pointed two assistants in addition to Mr. 


Baker, and having in mind still another 
appointment. 

Mr. Baker started out as agent with 
the Penn Mutual at Chicago in the 
agency then under A. E, Patterson, gen- 
eral agent who became agency vice-pres- 
ident. Mr. Swanson was in charge of 
the agents there, recruited and trained 
Mr. Baker, and when he was appointed 
New England Mutual general agent 
Mr. Baker went along to handle broker- 
age. In his first year as an agent he 
qualified for the convention. He had 
previous business and selling experience 
in Chicago with a large concern. 


~ INDUSTRIAL 


Prudential Makes 
Industrial Changes 


Three-year cash surrender and paid- 
up values are features of the current 
Prudential weekly premium industrial 
policies and an entirely new industrial 
endowment at 65 policy is being offered 
ages 10-44 next birthday except in New 
York. In the event of lapse during the 
first three policy years, extended insur- 
ance at the rate of one week for each three 
weeks’ premium paid in cash is opera- 
tive, the extension commencing at the 
end of the grace period. More liberal 
periods of extended insurance have been 
provided in certain cases, for the most 
part the extensions applying to policies 
under which premiums have been paid 
for more than one year. For policies 
in effect three years or more, no change 
has been made in extended insurance 
values. 

New industrial may not be written at 
any age in excess of an amount which 
would bring the total industrial in force 
in Prudential beyond $1,000. 

Slight changes have been made in the 
new industrial endowment at 65 policy 
wording which clarify the provisions 
dealing with benefits payable in event 
of loss of eyesight or limbs, death by 
accidental means, and _ non-forfeiture 
provisions. No extended insurance is 
provided in event of lapse before 13 
weeks’ premiums have been paid. 


Intermediate Monthly Policies 


Intermediate monthly premium poli- 
cies are issued at all ages 0-66 nearest 
birthday on the whole life, 20 payment 
life, and 20 year endowment, not more 
than one such policy being permitted on 
any one life. Whole life and 20 pay in- 
termediate monthly premium policies 
age 0-9 are written only for $500 ulti- 
mate amount while 20 year endowment 
policies for the same ages are written 
for $250 ultimate amount. The policies 
are issued in amounts of $500, $600, 
$700, or $800 of insurance and the 20 
year endowment policy is also written 
for $250. 

Premium rates for the intermediate 
monthly premium whole life and 20 pay 
life policies continue in effect, while the 
20 year endowment rates have been 
revised. Wording of the policy provi- 
sions has been clarified in a manner 
similar to that in the new industrial 
endowment at 65 policy. Coverage un- 
der the new disability provision does not 
commence until the assured’s 15th birth- 
day. Changes have been made in the 
extended insurance periods applicable in 
the first three years. 














Industrial Agents 


Are on a Strike 


The Unity Life & Accident of New 
York has a strike on its hands so far as 
its agents are concerned. It writes in- 
dustrial business and 110 of its agents 
are members of the Industrial Insur- 
ance Agents Union, C. I. O. The union 


has asked Superintendent Pink of the 
insurance department to authorize a 
moratorium on premiums for a large 
number of policyholders. Mr. Pink is 
said to have left the matter up to the 
company to take such action as it de- 
sires. It writes weekly accident and 
health. As it is now, no agents are 
collecting premiums and _ policyholders 
would thus lose their protection unless 
premiums were paid direct. 


Western & Southern Life's 
Voluntary Payments 


Voluntary mortuary and maturity pay- 
ments on weekly premium policies have 
been announced by Western & Southern 
Life in addition to the face of the policy 
for the period Jan. 1-Dec. 31, 1940. The 
additional amounts will be paid except- 
ing on policies in force as reduced paid- 
up insurance, extended insurance or 
fully paid-up contracts by reason of dis- 
ability benefits. They will not be paid 
in event of accidental death. On all life 
plans and 30-year endowment, the addi- 
tional benefits begin at 2'% percent of 
the face amount if the policy has been 
in force more than nine vears and scale 
upward at the rate of 1% percent a vear 
for each additional year of policy age to 
a maximum of 20 percent for more than 
44 years in force. On all other endow- 
ment policies, a scale of additional bene- 
fits will similarly be paid beginning at 
1 percent if the policy is more than one 





year old up to 15% percent if the policy 
has been in force 30 or more years. 
The action is not to be considered as 
establishing a precedent for policies 
maturing during any other period. 





Program Committee Named 


The program for the annual meeting 
of the Industrial Insurers Conference at 
the George Washington Hotel, Jackson- 
ville, Fla., May 15-17, is in the hands of 
the committee consisting of G. R. Ken- 
dall, Washington National of Evanston, 
Ill, chairman; J. R. Leal, Interstate 
Life & Accident of Chattanooga, and R. 
M. Anderson. F. P. Samford, president 
Liberty National Life of Birmingham, 
who is conference president, is cooper- 
ating with the committee in the con- 
struction of the program. 





William Revels Retiring 

William Revels, for almost 20 years 
manager of the Peninsular Life in 
Miami, Fla., is retiring. He has devel- 
oped his agency from six to 46 men and 
now leads the company in the state. Mr. 
Revels is president of the Miami Asso- 
ciation of Life Underwriters. 


Tomlinson Succeeds Brown 


J. H. Tomlinson has been named su- 
perintendent of the Salt Lake City office 
of the Prudential, succeeding W. D. 
3rown, retired. Mr. Tomlinson started 














ACTUARIES 








CALIFORNIA 


INDIANA [Coent.} 








Barrett N. Coates Carl E. Herfurth 


COATES & HERFURTH 


CONSULTING ACTUARIES 
582 Market Street 437 S. Hill Street 
LOS ANGELES 


SAN FRANCISCO 


HARRY C. MARVIN 


14 years ago as agent in Los Angeles 
Consulting Actuary 


221 E. Ohio St. 


INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 























DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Specialty, Income Taxes of Insurance 
Companies 


WILLIAM W. CHAMBREAU 


Consulting Actuary and Tax Consultant 
Organisation, Management, Tax Service 
Investment Bidg., Washington, D. C. 














ILLINOIS 
WALTER C. GREEN 


Consulting Actuary 
Franklin 
211 W. Wacker Drive, Chicago 



































DONALD F. CAMPBELL 


DONALD F. CAMPBELL, JR. 


Consulting Actuaries 
100 N. La Salle St. 














HARRY S. TRESSEL 
Certified Public Accountant and 


Act 
1o S. La Salle St, Chicago 


Associates 
M. Wolfman, A. A. I A. Franklin 4020 
Bf eee, Se. D 


L. J. Lally 














INDIANA 





MICHIGAN 
JAMES W. GLOVER 


Consulting Actuary 
Life Insurance—Retirement Funds 


620 Oxford Road 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 


























NEW YORK 


Established in 1865 by David Parks Fackler 


FACKLER & COMPANY 
Consulting Actuaries 


Edward B. Fackler Robert D. Holran 
8 West 40th Street New York City 























Consulting Actuaries 
Auditors and Accountants 


S. H. and Lee J. Wolfe 


Lee J. Wolfe 

William M. Corcoran 

Joseph Linder 

116 John Street, New York, N. Y. 








PENNSYLVANIA 








FRANK M. SPEAKMAN 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 

Fred E. = 

Ered Swartz, C. P. A. 


THE BOURSE PHILADELPHIA 














Haight, Davis & Haight, Inc. 
Consulting Actuaries 
FRANK J. HAIGHT, President 
Indianapolis—Omaha 
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ALABAMA 


CALIFORNIA (Cont.) 


FLORIDA (Cont.) 


ILLINOIS (Cont.) 





ENGEL 
REALTY COMPANY 
Realtors & Insurors 


MANAGEMENT SALES 
LEASES APPRAISALS 


BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA 


Norris, Beggs & Simpson 
Coastwide Service 
PROPERTY MANAGEMENT 
SALES—LEASES 
APPRAISALS 
243 Kearney Street 
SAN FRANCISCO 








PORTLAND, SAN FRANCISCO, SEATTLE 


COASTAL REALTY SERVICE, INC. 


Formerly known as Wagg, Inc. 
Wagg Building 
West Palm Beach, Florida 
SALES — LEASES — 
APPRAISALS 
PROPERTY MANAGEMENT 


Branch offices: Palm Beach and 
Fort Lauderdale, Florida 











PAUL STEINBRECHER 
AND COMPANY 
Specialists in the 
SALE, MANAGEMENT AND 
APPRAISAL OF CHICAGO 
REAL ESTATE 
7 S. Dearborn St. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 








AKIZONA 





Real Estate—Property Management 
Insurance—Complete Rental Service 


FRANK H. FINNICAL 
239 North Central Ave. 
Statewide Service 


PHOENIX, ARIZONA 





COLORADO 








Appraisers 
Property Managers 
Sales 

Loans 


A. D. Wilson & Co. 
1730 Calif., Denver, Colo. 








ARKANSAS 





READ -STEVENSON & DICK 


INC. 


Property Management 
—Leasing 
Mortgage Loans 


A. C. Read II R. Redding Stevenson 
Charlies E. Dick 


109 South Main Street 
LITTLE ROCK, ARKANSAS 











CALIFORNIA 





Property Management 


SALES—INSURANCE 


Loans—Rentals 
Member Mortgage Bankers Association 


Security Title Insurance Bldg. 
LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 


CARL F. BURRELL 








F. D. COURNEEN 


 * 
papenery MANAGEMENT 
All Classes 
Industrial—Sales, Rentals, 
Leasing—Appraisals—Loans 
Covering Metropolitan Oakland Area 
415 Financial Center Bldg. 
Oakland, Calif. 











O.W.Cotton 


520-24 Commonwealth Building 
SAN DIEGO, CALIFORNIA 
Property Management 
LOANS — LEASING 
SALES — APPRAISALS 
GENERAL INSURANCE 


Property Management Equitable Life Assurance Society 








GEORGIA 











FLORIDA 





Property Management 
Mortgages—Sales 
Appraisals 


wa. HAUGHTON -«. 


COMPANY 


108 West Bay St. Jacksonville, Florida 








WILLIAM H. GOLD CO. 
Security Building, 
Miami, Florida 

m 


MORTGAGE LOANS 
REALTOR 
PROPERTY MANAGEMENT 





ADAIR REALTY AND 
LOAN COMPANY 
LOANS 


Real Estate Renting 
Insurance Chain Store Leasing 


Healey Bldg. Atlanta, Ga. 








ALE RING & SON! 


RENTING REaLtoRS; 
BUYING-SELLING ; 
LOANS 


INSURANCE 
37 BULL STREET SAVANNAH,GEORGIA 


PROPERTY MANAGEMENT 











SWAN-LORISH 


INCORPORATED 





Expert Property Management 
Sales—Loans—Appraisals 
Property Surveys 


Chicago 








INDIANA 
PROPERTY MANAGEMENT 


APPRAISALS 
Sales - Leases 
Insurance - Mortgage Loans 


INC 
W. A. BRENNAN, INC. 


428 Illinois Bldg. Riley 2315 


INDIANAPOLIS 











ILLINOIS 





Ralph W. Applegate and Co. 


eee AND ell 
ERTY MANAGEME 
COMPLETE. MORTGAGE FINANCING 
GENERAL INSURANCE 
MEMBER 
ae al Real Estate Sere 
National Ass of Real Estate 
Chicago Board of aA. 


Continental Illinois Bank Bldg. 


CHICAGO 
FRANKLIN 7878 








Property Management 
General Brokerage 
Appraisals 
Loans 


McNUTT-HEASLEY 
REALTORS 
ORLANDO, FLORIDA 





HARRINGTON 


INDUSTRIAL - COMMERCIAL 


MANAGEMENT SALES 
APPRAISALS RESEARCH 
— CHICAGO — 








Tampa's Leading Management Firm 


JAY HEARIN INC. 
REALTORS 


Property Management 
Insurance 
Rentals 
Sales 
Loans 
Members Institute of Real Estate Management 


Mass Bldg., Tampa, Florida 











HOOKER and SLOSSON 


140 South Dearborn St. 
APPRAISALS 


Property Management 
Sales 
Leasing 
JOHN P. HOOKER, M.I. 4. 
Complete Service Metropolitan Avea 


Chicago, Ilinois 








Property Management 
Appraisals 
Sales Leases 


KLEIN & KUHN 


Guaranty Bldg. Indianapolis 
George A. Kuhn, M. A. I. 











KENTUCKY 


PROPERTY MANAGEMENT 
Appraisals 
Sales 


GOODMAN ano HAMBLETON 


INC. 


6th Floor, Louisville Trust Bldg. 
Harry W. Goodman, Appraiser 








® sate 











LOUISVILLE, KY. 








LOUISIANA 


Real Estate 
LEO FELLMAN & CO. 


Established 1903 





Property Management 
Mortgage Loans 


829 Union St., New Orleans 
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MICHIGAN 


MISSOURI (Cont.) 


OHIO (Cont. 





L. A. EWALD, INC. 


Property Management 
Appraisals, Leases, General 
Real Estate, Industrial Property 
Investment Counsel 


2536 Union Guardian Bldg. 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 








Bank Just Past Its 80th Anniversary 
Real Estate Dept. in Its 40th Year 


Complete Real Estate Service 
Sales 
Cc 1 Leasing 
Industrial Properties 
Property Management 
Real Estate Dept. 


MERCANTILE COMMERCE 
BANK & TRUST CO. 
8th & Locust St. 

ST. LOUIS, MO. 











Property Management 
Appraisals 
Sales 
Mortgage Loans 


The Wm. J. Van Aken 
Organization 
1715 Euclid Ave. Cleveland, Ohio 




















H. G. WOODRUFF, INC. 


MORTGAGE LOANS 


Real Estate—Management 
Appraisals—Insurance 


Direct Correspondent 


or 
Life Insurance Companies 


Union Guardian Bldg. 
DETROIT, MICH. 








MINNESOTA 





THORPE BROS., Inc. 


REALTORS 
Member—Institute Management 
Property Management 


Thorpe Bros. Building 
519 Marquette 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 








M. R. WATERS & SONS, INC. 
BAKER BLDG. 


Property Management 
Leasing—Selling 
Mortgage Loans 


Covering Metropolitan Area 
Twin Cities 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 








DUNN & STRINGER 


INCORPORATED 
Empire Bank Building 
St. Paul, Minnesota 
McNeil S. Stringer, Pres. 


Mortgage Loans 
Real Estate 
Property Management 








MISSOURI 





A Complete Real Estate Service 


HERBERT V. JONES 
AND COMPANY 


PROPERTY MANAGEMENT  “ 
APPRAISALS 
d INSURANCE 
LEASES 
LOANS 
300 BRYANT BLDG., KANSAS CITY, MO. 





ee 





NEW JERSEY 





SEELY CADE, Inc. 


26 Journal Square, Jersey City 
REAL ESTATE 


Management Appraisals 


Member—Institute of Management 





NEW MEXICO 





Statewide Realtor Service 


SAVAGE and SGANZINI 


Property Management 
Loans 
Rentals 
Leasing 
Selling 
Complete Insurance Company Service 
209 South Fourth St. 
Albuquerque, New Mexico 











OHIO 





HOWARD R. BURGESS AND CO. 


Member M. A. I. 
Property Management 
Appraisals 
Leasing—Selling 
Mortgage Loans 
Complete Real Estate Service 

Also Servicing Dayton 
Home Office—Neave Bldg. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 








Raymond T. Cra Cragin & Co. 
Raymond T. Cragin, I. 
PROPERTY MANAGEMENT 

APPRAISALS 
LOANS 
LEASING 
Covering Complete Metropolitan Area 
National City Bank Bldg. 
CLEVELAND 








THE CUYAHOGA ESTATES CO. 


Mortgage Loans, Property 
Management, Appraisals 


Hickox Building 
C. A. Mullenix, M.A.L. 
Pres. & Treas. 


Cleveland, Ohio 





REAL ESTATE 
Property Mgm’t. 
Appraisals 
Insurance 
F.H.A,. Approved Mtgee. 
CONSULT 


Wm. P. Zinn & Co. 


eo since 1906 
hg yy = 


37 North Third ‘St. a Ohio 





OKLAHOMA 





UNITED SERVICE AND RESEARCH 
INCORPORATED 
Terminal Building 
OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLAHOMA 
COMPLETE SERVICE 
Appraisals Real Estate 
Loans Management 
Sales—Leases 
RANCH OFFICES 


B 
Metropolitan Bank Bldg. 8! Madisen Bldg. 


Minneapolis, Minn. Memphis, Tenn. 
Buhl Bids. 


Detroit, Mich, 








DARNELL-ZUENDT CO. 


Realtors and Insurors 


APPRAISALS 


Member of Institute of 
Property Management 


Beacon Bldg., Tulsa, Okla. 





OREGON 





Norris, Beggs & Simpson 


Coastwide Service 


Property Management 
Sales—Leases 
Appraisals 
2nd Floor Wilcox Bldg. 


PORTLAND, OREGON 
PORTLAND, SAN FRANCISCO, SEATTLE 











PENNSYLVANIA 





PHILADELPHIA — SOUTH JERSEY 
PROPERTY MANAGEMENT 
MORTGAGES 
APPRAISALS 


Markeim-Chalmers-Ludington, Inc 


1424 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
5 Market ee Camden, X. na 


APPRA 
IN metal ES OF PROPERTY 
MANAGEMENT 








TEXAS 





R. H. GAMBLE COMPANY 


REALTORS 

Kirby Building 

Dallas, Texas 

& 

Specializing in 

Business Property—Industrials—Factory 
Sites—Leases—Loans 

Complete Property Management Service 








GEORGE W. WORKS 
REALTOR 
Specializing in 
PROPERTY MANAGEMENT 
LEASING—SALES—LOANS 
APPRAISALS 
and INSURANCE 


DALLAS, TEXAS 








Property Management 
Appraisals 


Business Property Specialists 
Leases, Sales and Rentals, Loans 


LEAVELL & SHERMAN, Inc. 


109 N. Stanton St. El Paso, Texas 
(Established 1906) 








Complete 
REAL ESTATE SERVICE 





_ 

Property Management 
Loans—Sales—A ppraisals 
11144 WEST 7TH ST. 
FORT WORTH 








HAROLD W. KELLER 


M. A. I. 


Property Management—Appraisala— 
Loans—Sales 


Member Institute of Property 
Management 


1006-7-8 Travis Bldg. 
SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS 





UTAH 





PROPERTY MANAGEMENT, 
RENTALS, LEASES, 
APPRAISALS, SALES 


FIRST SECURITY TRUST CO. 


(Property Management Dept.) 
Salt Lake City, Utah 














Complete Real Estate Service 
City Wide 
Property Management 
ales 
Leasing 


1900 Euclid Ave. 
CLEVELAND 








Property Management 
Industrial Specialists 
Leasing—Sales 
Appraisals 


Record of 37 Successful Years 
113 So. Court Ave, 
MEMPHIS, TENN. 








TENNESSEE WASHINGTON 
Steller-Carpenter-Stofer, Inc. | | MILLARD NAILL & CO.| | Norris, Beggs & Simpson 
REALTORS Coastwide Service 


PROPERTY MANAGEMENT 
SALES—LEASES 
APPRAISALS 


REPUBLIC BLDG. 


SEATTLE, WASH. 
PORTLAND, SAN FRANCISCO, SEATTLE 























PROPERTY 
MANAGEMENT 


aa DIRECTORY oom 


@ The property management firms whose 
names are shown on this page have been 
selected after careful investigation. They 
have the recommendation and endorsement 
of The National Underwriter. 


WASHINGTON (Cont.) 











WEST & WHEELER 
REALTORS 
Property Management 


Complete Real Estate Service 
For the past 40 Years 


Entire 2nd Floor, Marion Bldg. 





Seattle, Wash. 








WISCONSIN 
ELDON B. RUSSELL 


and ASSOC. 
LOANS 
PROPERTY MANAGEMENT 
APPRAISALS 
RENTALS 
Experienced Insurance Activities 


Tenney Bldg. 
MADISON, WIS. 

















He was in charge of the San Francisco 
1 office before going to Salt Lake City. 
Mr. Brown has been with the Prudential 
#2 years, 27 as head of the Salt Lake 


office. 


Metropolitan Life Veterans Meet 

NEWARK—More than 600 members 
of Chapter 8 of the Veterans Associa- 
tion of the Metropolitan Life attended 
the annual meeting here. The speakers 
included A. W. Trethewey, vice-presi- 
ent, and G. H. Wright, superintendent 
of agencies. 

New officers elected are: Philip Tors- 
ney, president; William Kay, vice-presi- 
dent; William Perlmutter, secretary- 
treasurer. 


— Remain in St. goal 

ST. LOUIS, MO.—L. R. Scardamalia, 
manager here for the Satan’ Life & 
Accident of Nashville, is to remain in 
St. Louis instead of being transferred 
to another city as had been reported. 

Colonial Life has opened two new 
offices in Pennsylvania, one in Aliquippa 
and the other in Johnstown. 








Home Office Underwriters 


Institute Meets Sept. 5-7 


NASHVILLE, TENN.—The execu- 
tive committee of the Institute of Home 
Office Underwriters at a meeting here 
set the annual meeting for Sept. 5-7, at 
the Lookout Inn, Chattanooga. Eleven 
applications for membership were ap- 
proved, bringing the number of com- 
pany members to 79. 

Prior to the executive meeting the 
visitors, headed by President John L. 
Briggs, Southland Life, Dallas, were 
guests at a luncheon given by the Life 
& Casualty, with C. L. Groover, indus- 
trial underwriter of that company and 
member of the executive committee, as 
host, 

Besides President Briggs, those pres- 
ent were Vice-president W. E. Jones, 
Chattanooga; Secretary-treasurer D. B. 
Alport, Kansas City, Mo.; Ralph Bee- 


son, Birmingham; W. K. Fritz, Jackson, 
Miss.; R. V. Southworth, Jr., Richmond: 
John R. Ward, New York City, and 
N. Terrell Weaver, 


Macon, Ga. 
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Hold Iowa Annual Meeting 


in Sioux City June 7 


DES MOINES—The Iowa Associa- 
tion of Life Underwriters will hold its 
annual meeting and sales congress in 
Sioux City June 7, it was announced 
following a board meeting here. 

Among those attending the board 
meeting were President Paul C. Otto, 
Davenport; Vice-presidents Phil Or- 
chard of Sioux City and Max Kissick of 
Mason City, and Secretary-treasurer W. 
Kk. Niemann of Des Moines. 

It was announced that the annual 
sales congress in Davenport will be held 
March 20. 

Mr. Orchard, who is general conven- 
tion chairman, said indications are the 
event will turn into a tri-state affair with 
invitations sent to producers in Nebraska 
and South Dakota as well as Iowa men. 
The association will attempt to set a 
new mark in attendance, exceeding the 
700 that attended the convention in 
Davenport last year. 

An innovation at this year’s meeting 


will be a quarter-million dollar round 
table, the first time one has been neld 
at an Iowa convention. It was autho- 
rized through a resolution adopted at 
the Davenport meeting. 


Columbus Congress Speakers 

The Life Underwriters Association of 
Columbus, O., will hold its sales con- 
gress March 16. Among the speakers 
will be Frank L. McFarlane, Aetna Life, 
Cleveland “Client Building”; Earl M. 
Schwemm, Great-West Life, Chicago, 
“What's Wrapped Up in a Life Insur- 
ance Policy”; C. L. Burden, educational 
supervisor Metropolitan Life, and C. T 
Davies, million dollar policyholder. 
E. J. Stanton is congress chairman. 
V. C. Smith is president of the Colum- 
bus association. 


Beatrice Jones on Trip 

Beatrice Jones, women’s manager H. 
H. Wilson agency, Equitable Society, 
New York City, is on a speaking trip 
as chairman of the committee on women 


February 16, 1940 


underwriters of the National Association 
ot Life Underwriters. 

On Feb. 17 Miss Jones will address 
the insurance women and other women’s 
groups in Pittsburgh, and Feb. 19 before 
the women’s division at Kansas City, 
The following day she will address the 
Kansas City ke ife Underwriters Asso- 
ciation. Feb. 22 Miss Jones will address 
the regular hse of the Denver asso- 
ciation, and will wind up her tour Feb, 
23 with a talk before the women’s divi- 
sion of the Chicago association. Joining 
her in the latter program will be Helen 
Thomas, also of the Equitable Society 
in New York. At all these meetings, 
Miss Jones’ topic will be “Daze of our 
Years.” 





Hold Utah Congress April 9 


OGDEN, UTAH—At a meeting of 
the Utah Life Underwriters Association, 
members of the Managers Association, 
representatives from the Salt Lake, Og- 
den and Cache Valley (Logan) associa- 
tions and the Deans’ Club called by 
President Reed Gammel, date for the 
sales congress was set for April 9 in 
Ogden. Principal speakers will be C. J. 
Zimmerman, Chicago, president Na- 
tional association, and H. G. Mosler, 




















Title Insurance Companies 


@ The title insurance firms whose cards are shown on this page have been selected after careful 
investigation. They have the recommendation and endorsement of The National Underwriter. 




















CALIFORNIA 


COLORADO 


OREGON 





Title Insurance—Escrows—Trusts 


Title Guarantee & Trust Co. 
Incorporated October 28, 1895 
Title Guarantee Building 
Hill at Fifth Street 
Los Angeles, California 





THE TITLE GUARANTY COMPANY 


Established 1911 
M. Elilett Houston, Pres. — J. Tate Duncan, Seey. 


Title Insurance Loans 
Real Estate Abstracts 


15TH & COURT PLACE 
Telephone Keystone 1251 


DENVER, COLORADO 


Over $700,000 Capital & Surplus 
TITLE INSURANCE 


ABSTRACTS 
COMPLETE RECORDS 
Correspondents New York Life 


COMMONWEALTH, INC. 


415 S. W. Sixth Street 
Portland, Ore, 














Specify 
TITLE PROTECTION 
From the 


LARGEST, MOST COMPLETE 


TITLE COMPANY IN THE WEST 
(Capital and surplus ever $16,000,000.00) 


TITLE INSURANCE 
and TRUST COMPANY 


433 Seuth Spring Street, Los Angeles 
Other Offices: Santa San Luis Obispo, 
Ventura, San Diego, Visalia, Bakersfield, Riverside. 











San Diego’s oldest and largest 
title insurance company 


Union Title Insurance 
ond Trust Company 


JAMES D. FORWARD 


PRESTO ENT 





SECOND AVENUE 
AT BROADWAY 





strength 
T castenememinaell 


Complete title, escrow and 
trust services. 


SAN DIEGO CALIFORNIA 





CITY TITLE INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


68 Sutter Street 
Complete Title Service 


San Francisco, Cal. 








MISSOURI 





KANSAS CITY TITLE 


AND TRUST COMPANY 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
6 
Complete Title Service 
for the Greater Kansas City area 
NATIONAL TITLE DEPARTMENT 





UTAH 





INTERMOUNTAIN TITLE 
GUARANTY COMPANY 


TITLE INSURANCE 


Operates in Utah, Idaho and Califor- 
nia. Policies accepted by Supt. of 
Insurance of the State of New York. 


Home Office: 
809 First National Bank Building 





Salt Lake City, Utah 











Title Insurance Corporation 
OF ST. LOUIS 
810 Chestnut Street 
McCune Gill, Vice-President 


Qualified with Insurance Depart- 
ments of Missouri and 
Eastern States. 


Only complete tract index in St. Louis 





City and County. 








OKLAHOMA 


WASHINGTON 


WASHINGTON TITLE 
INSURANCE CO. 
Capital $1,350,000.00 

803 Second Avenue 


SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 
Statewide Title Service 
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Los Angeles, 
Round Table. A breakfast session will 
be sponsored by the life managers, with 
the regular session at 10 o'clock. An at- 
tendance of more than 350 is expected. 


Long Beach, Cal.—The Los Angeles 
caravan, under the leadership of W. J. 
Stoessel, National Lite of Vermont, vis- 
ited Longe Beach, Feb. 15. 

nolis—Attendance of 500 is ex- 
gentad 107 the sales congress here, Feb. 
94. J. R. Townsend, Sr., is general chair- 
man. ; 

Cooperating organizations are the In- 
dianapolis Association of Life Underwrit- 
Indianapolis General Agents & Man- 
Association, Indiana Association of 
Life Underwriters, and Indianapolis 
c. L. U. chapter. 

Ohio—At the annual convention in To- 
ledo, May 2-4, Lioyd F. Martin, Toledo, 
will be general chairman. The officers’ 
training school will be in charge of Ray 
Hodges, Ohio National, Cincinnati. C. E. 
Spencer, Penn Mutual, Toledo, heads the 
program committee and Paul O. Day, 
Bankers Life of Iowa, Toledo, the $250,- 
000 Round Table. 

San Francisco—James Elton Bragg, 
manager New York agency Guardian 
Life, talked on “George Spelvin and his 
Life Insurance.” 

Prizes were awarded in the “Life In- 
surance in Action” essay contest. First 
prize went to Mrs. Evelyn Trahan, who 
was left a widow with a 17-months-old 
baby and another born seven months 
after the accidental death of her hus- 
band. She told how she had retained 
her independence and respect by judi- 
cious use of life insurance. 

R. L. Stephenson, retired general agent 
Union Central and twice president San 
Francisco association, was elected an 
honorary member. 

Northern New Jersey—C. J. Zimmer- 
man, National association president, 
spoke at a meeting in Newark Feb. 15. 
He was for five years Connecticut Mutual 
general agent in Newark. 

Rochester, N. Y.—‘‘Life Insurance In- 
sured’ was the topic for discussion at 
the Chamber of Commerce luncheon 
given C. V. Anderson of Cincinnati, 


ers, 


agers 
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COMMONWEALTH LIFE 


OFFERS A POLICY FOR 
EVERY LIFE Comdtingency 


“ya 
POLICIES ARE ISSUED 
FROM BIRTH TO THE 
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Our unique Optional 
Life and Endowment 
Policy is so very flex- 
ible that it actually 
provides a complete 
life insurance pro- 
gram. 


®Commonwealth Life’s 
plan of Cordial Co-op- 
eration is enabling sales- 
men to build bigger in- 
comes more quickly. For 
full information write to 


WALTER S. SCHNEITER 
Secretary of Agencies 


Commonwealth Life 
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Life Underwriters. The program was 
sponsored by the Rochester association. 
The Transportation Club o6f the Chamber 
of Commerce will have as its guests at 
the annual dinner members of the 
Rochester association Feb. 20. T. L. 
Parkinson, president of the Equitable So- 
ciety, will speak on “The Preservation 
of Business and Democracy.” 

The speaker at the meeting March 28 
will be W. C. Laird, agency supervisor 
London Life, former president of the 
Canada association, on “Considering the 
Essentials.” 


Boston—C. T. Davies, Wyomissing, Pa 
talked on “Life Insurance Action” at 
its monthly meeting this week. Prizes 


were awarded to the four winners in the 
essay contest. 


Vancouver, B. C.—F. L. Mitchell has 
been elected president. George Hagel- 
stein is first vice-president and Roy 


Walsh second vice-president. 

Hutchinson, Kan.—A joint meeting will 
be held March 20 with the chamber of 
commerce and the junior chamber of 
commerce with Roger B. Hull, general 
counsel National association, as speaker. 
A similar meeting is to be held April 11 
with C. J. Zimmerman, president Na- 
tional association, as speaker. 

Peoria, Ill. ‘‘The Case for Insurance,” 
a playlet written, produced and enacted 
by members, featured the February 
luncheon. The cast included: Larry 
Chapin, New York Life, who portrayed 
the insurance man; F. B. Chapin, Met- 
ropolitan, the banker, and C. W. Hoag- 
land, Prudential, the business man. 

Dallas—John P. Costello, Southwestern 
Life, has been advanced from treasurer 
to vice-president, succeeding John A, 
Monroe, Great National Life, who was 
moved up to president upon the resigna- 
tion of R. L. Thomas, Fidelity Union Life. 
A new treasurer has not been selected. 

Beaver Valley, Pa.—A Beaver Valley 
branch Pittsburgh association has been 
formed with 144 charter members. Offi- 


cers are E. L. Wiegman, Western & 
Southern, president; <A. O. Franklin, 
Monumental Life, first vice-president; 


H. R. Leonard, Columbus Mutual, second 
vice-president, and W. G. Yorke, Metro- 
politan, secretary-treasurer, The first 
meeting is scheduled for March 7. 

St. Louis—Mrs. Mildred Poindexter Mil- 
ler, Penn Mutual Life, Kansas City, 
spoke on “Women as Prospects.” It was 
ladies day for the association. Mrs. Mil- 
ler has been with the Penn Mutual for 
more than 20 years. 

Chieago—F. M. See, St. Louis, general 
agent New England Mutual, and FE. Hl. 
Wilkes, vice-president Metropolitan Life, 
will be the speakers at the afternoon 
session of the sales congress March 15. 
J. D. Moynahan, manager Metropolitan 
Life, Chicago, chairman of the sales con- 
gress committee, says ticket sales will 
be limited to 1,100. 

Little Rock, Ark.—Leigh Cruess, under- 
writing vice-president Home Life of New 
York, spoke at the monthly meeting. 

Allan Gates, general agent Penn Mu- 
tual Life, and Omer Hill, manager Amer- 
ican National Life, spoke at the 
training school. 





sales 


Minneapolis—Recent changes in social 
security benefits were explained by H. P. 
Hartigan, manager of the Minneapolis 
field office of the social security admin- 
istration. He is a son of the late John 
A. Hartigan, former Minnesota commis- 
sioner. 

Austin, Minn.—Leon Daliger, Sun Life, 
has been named temporary president of 
the new association here, and a charter 
will be asked from the National associa- 
tion. Herman Rampmeier, St. Paul, sub- 
membership chairman of the National 
association; Hiram A. Moore, St. Paul, 
president Minnesota association, and J. 
D. Serrill, Minneapolis, past state presi- 
dent, assisted in the preliminary organi- 
zation. 








Tells Success in Selling Farms 


ST. PAUL—The success which one 
large life company has had in disposing 
of farm properties in Minnesota was 
described at the annual meeting of the 
Minnesota Farm Managers Association 
by J. W. McNary, in charge of the 
Metropolitan Life’s farm lands in this 
state. He said his company has had 
good success in selling its farms on con- 
tracts. Over a period of years, he said, 
only two farms have been sold at a loss. 

Problems of farm management also 
were discussed. 


Send for sample copy of Accident & 
Health Review, 175 W. Jackson Blvd., 
Chicago. : 


‘AGENCY MANAGEMENT 





Ramsay Stresses Value 
of Intimate Supervision 


CINCINNATI — Some fundamentals 
in successful general agency manage- 
ment were brought out in a talk on 
“Profitable Supervision” by J. A. Ram- 
say, general agent of Connecticut Mu- 
tual Life in Newark, in a talk before the 
Associated Life General Agents & Man- 
agers of Cincinnati. A successful gen- 
eral agency can only be built the hard 
way through careful selection from 
three to five years, Mr. Ramsay said. It 
is essential that the general agent know 
everything that is humanly possible 
about the prospective agent before he is 
hired, he stated. He uses the Sales Re- 
search Bureau test and also gets an in- 
spection report. 

Supervisors are selected only after 
they have demonstrated their ability to 
sell life insurance. A supervisor is 
needed for about every 10 men. In the 
Ramsay agency they are regarded as 
secretaries. 

Supervision and its successful applica- 
tion needs a definite system devoted to 
the particular agency’s individual prob- 
lems, Mr. Ramsay said. Some systems 
of supervision apply to agencies whose 
problem of recruiting leans toward the 
mass technique; others apply to rural 
agencies where the majority of those to 
be supervised are part time agents, dom- 
iciled quite a distance from the general 
agency. 

Operates on Unit System 


The Ramsay agency is operating on 
the unit system, a supervisor being 
placed in charge of each. “Although 


Mr. New Agent has in all probability 


been proposed to by me to enter our 
business, the supervisor is the one that 
has to marry him and marry him he 
does,” he asserted. 

During the first week, the new man is 
given the usual company training ma- 
terial by the supervisor personally and 
alone. No two agents are trained by a 
supervisor at the same time except that 
a supervisor may be training two new 
men at the same time, but separately. 
The first week also allows the new man 
time to build his prospect list and select 
the 10 or 15 people whom he would like 
to see during the first part of his second 
week. The first of the second week the 
new man is taught an organized presen- 
tation on retirement income, all men 
being given the same organized talk to 
learn. On Tuesday or Wednesday of 
the second week, he goes out to see 10 
or 15 prospects and to try his new sales 
talk. If the agent has been unable to 
develop a sale by Friday morning, his 
supervisor goes over his prospect list and 
starts out with him on his calls. Friday 
and Saturday are spent in the field and a 
sale must be made, regardless of amount 
or type, by Saturday night. If the sale 
has been made before the office closes, 
the supervisor calls the office and when 
he and the agent return, everyone in the 
office knows it and congratulates the 
new man. “We believe the mental at- 
titude of the new man closing a case or 
having a case closed for him by the end 
of his second week is invaluable to his 
future success,” he said. 

After the first sale, the man is put on 
a basis of at least one life each week 
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For men with the will to win, America is truly 
the land of opportunity. For such men, who have 
chosen life insurance as a career, American Mu- 
tual enhances those opportunities with actual 
help in the field, and with direct mail and other 
sales aids—plus home office cooperation—that 
make for greater success. Some splendid general 
agency openings available now. Write John J. 
Moriarty, Agency Vice President. 
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during his first year. Mr. Ramsey con- 
siders $150,000 as a minimum produc- 
tion the first vear. 

“We don’t believe we can allow any 
agent, except those who are established, 
to keep going day after day and week 
after week without our constant, careful, 
sympathetic supervision,’ he empha- 
sized. 

“The greatest weakness of manage- 
ment,” Mr. cnn declared, “is an un- 


willingness to give itself unselfishly and 
pay the price.” 

Mr. Ramsey was introduced by L. D. 
Fowler, retiring general agent of Con- 
necticut Mutual Life, who is executive 
vice-president Hospital Care Corpora- 
tion. In the absence of R. C. O’Connor, 
Reliance Life, president, G. T. Kennedy, 
Lincoln National, vice-president, pre- 
sided, Mr. Kennedy giving Mr. Fowler 
a a on behalf of the association. 


Work Sennen: Mest to Put Older Men 
Back Into Successful Production 


By and large the trouble with most 
older men who are having production 
difficulties is that they have gotten into 
bad work habits, James F. Oates, co- 
general agent in Chicago for the North- 
western Mutual Life, told the Chicago 
Life Agency Supervisors Club. The 
reason for this is that relatively few 
men are good self employers. A man 
enters life insurance because he wants to 
be his own boss and then he finds out 
that he can’t boss himself. Because of 
this failing in the average man, Mr. 
Oates is very careful when employing 
a new man to ask him: “Can you boss 
yourself? Can you hold yourself to a 
program of work? If you can’t you'll 
tail” 

Despite the fact that planning in ad- 
vance for the next day is fundamental to 
success in life insurance, only a few 
men remain in the office in the late 
afternoon laying out a work program 
for the next day. Consequently they 
come down the next morning without 
anything to do. All men have their 
limitations and weaknesses, Mr. Oates 
said, but the main thing that keeps them 
from becoming outstanding producers is 
the lack of will power to do what their 
intellect tells them to do. Through the 
bad habits and failure to do certain 
things, these men have lost their will 
power. Older men should be honest 
with themselves and face the facts. They 
know how little work they really do. 


Plan on Saturday Afternoon 


To meet this problem Mr. Oates told 
of a plan which his agency has insti- 
gated. The slipping producer is asked 
if he is satisfied with his business and 
the answer is usually “no.” He is then 
asked if he will devote Saturday after- 
noon to the planning of his next week’s 
work. 

There are five kinds of work neces- 
sary in successful selling which should 
be planned in advance: (1) Preliminary 
calls. Decide on Saturday how many 
and on whom. (2) How many closing 
interviews next week? This depends on 
past work but every active man will at 
least have some cases on the fire. How 
many and on whom should he call for 


- closing interviews? (3) Change of age. 


Most agents follow age changes but not 
as efficiently as desirable so definite 
plans should be made in this regard. The 
agent should determine how many and 
on whom he will call during the coming 
week. (4) Centers of influence. The 
agent should have specific plans in this 
regard and although all friends are indi- 
rectly centers of influence, he must con- 
centrate on those he has served and 
educated to help him. (5) Pre-call plans 
should be made on Saturday afternoon, 
such as pre-approach letters and circu- 
lars. This requires assembling lists and 
setting up a definite mailing schedule. 


Makes Every Hour Count 


In working out these plans in advance 
the agent makes every hour in the field 
worth what he should get from it. It is 
a hard thing to make definite plans and 
stick to them. Most men think they do 
it but don’t. It is up to the supervisor 
to take them in hand and get them to 
try it fora week. If they continue this 


for three months the work habit will be 
well developed. 

It is rather a coincidence that Mr. 
Oates entered the life insurance business 
36 years ago this month, after having 
been a secretary of the Y.M.C.A. where 


the luncheon was held. He decided that 
life insurance was an ideal vocation be- 
cause it gave a mana chance to develop 
his ability, the opportunity to contact 
successful men in all lines, a fair living 
and an opportunity to render a service 
to society. 

Life insurance is a one man business. 
The agent is sole proprietor and he has 
to have organization brains, financing 
brains and selling brains. No man can 
have too many. Mr. Oates criticised the 
tendency to look to new things and 
methods and at the same time pass up 
old and more important things because 
they are not new. 

George Huth, Provident Mutual Life, 
vice-president, presided in the absence 
of President Roy T. Elmer, New York 
Life. George L. Grimm, Northwestern 
Mutual, introduced Mr. Oates. 


George Harris Is Speaker 
to Pittsburgh Supervisors 


PITTSBURGH—Life insurance has 
developed to its present gigantic size 
not from the profit motive, but on the 
basis of filling a social need, G. H. Har- 
ris, director of public relations Sun Life 
of Canada, said at the February meet- 
ing of the Pittsburgh Supervisors Club. 

“Today, with increased emphasis on 


education, training and technical knowl- 
edge for the life underwriter, we must 
not lose sight of the human side of life 
insurance,” he said. “Knowledge must 
be balanced with social sense or we shall 
be in the danger of spiritual starvation.” 


J. B. McCullough, supervisor Furey 
agency Berkshire Life, was elected a 
member. 





Dems. Pick Ill. Department 
Man for Gubernatorial Post 


Insurance people are interested in the 
fact that Harry B. Hershey of Taylor- 
ville, Ill, has been selected by the 
Democratic party leaders to be their 
candidate for governor of Illinois in the 
primaries. The selection was made after 
Governor Horner withdrew from the 
race. 

Mr. Hershey has been attorney for 
the bureau of liquidations of the IlIli- 
nois insurance department during the 
administration of Governor Horner. 





Cashiers Groups Affiliate 


T.ocal associations in Pittsburgh and 
Washington, 1D. C., have been added to 


the membership of the Life Agency 
Cashiers Association of the United 
States and Canada. 

New officers are reported by four as- 


R. K. Eastman, Mutual Life, 
} president of the Pitts- 
burgh association; M. J. Almsteier, 
Omaha; Miss L. K. Riley, Sioux City, 
and Bronson Gillogly, San Francisco. 


soc jations. 
Y., is now 





P. A. Miller Topeka President 


P. A. Miller, New England Mutual, 
was elected president of the General 
Agents & Managers Association of 
Topeka. E Shurtleff, Victory Life, 
is secretary-treasurer. 





The Life Insurance Managers Asso- 
ciation of Portland, Ore., will hold a 
banquet Feb. 19. 
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JUST ONE STEP 


He is a young man twenty-four years old, just fin- 
ishing his second year in the business. In addition 
to his own substantial volume of personal produc- 
tion on which he earned liberal first year commis- 


in his renewal account and an 
increase of $136.00 in his cash bonus. 


He has taken the first step toward permanent 
prosperity. By repeating this performance for a 
few years he will have established a small agency 
of his own, yielding an income that will eliminate 
future depressions. 


*Name furnished to those interested in this con- 
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renewals he appointed one new 
appointment yielded him an in- 
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Law SocietyProgram 
at Chicago Rally 


The program for the 31st annual con- 
vention of the Fraternal Society Law 
Association, to be held Feb. 21-22 in the 
Morrison Hotel, Chicago, during the 
National Fraternal Congress mid-winter 
meeting there, was announced this week 
by Arthur J. Abbott of Detroit, presi- 
dent. : ; 

He will call the first session to order 
at 10:30 a. m. There will be the presi- 
dent’s, secretary’s and treasurer's re- 
ports, and appointment of committees. 

Roy J. Mohan, St. Paul attorney, will 
speak on “Beneficiaries under Fraternal 
Certificates,” then his paper will be dis- 
cussed by members. 

After lunch O. Stum Wells, assistant 
general attorney Woodmen Circle, 
Omaha, will read a paper on ‘Aviation 
Exclusion Clauses’; Alan W. Joslyn, 
Detroit attorney, a paper on “Admissi- 
bility of Hospital Records,” and A. N. 
Adams, Kansas City attorney, a paper 
on “Waiver and Estoppel as Applied in 
a Suit on a Fraternal Insurance Con- 
tract.” Open discussion will follow each 


paper. : ; 

The Thursday session will start at 10 
a. m. with an address by A. W. Fulton, 
general attorney Security Benefit, Chi- 
cago, on “Wrongful Termination of 
Policy by Insurer—Is Further Tender 
Excused?” A discussion of legislative 
and legal questions and election and in- 
stallation of officers will follow. 

The talk on “The Political Philosophy 
of George Washington” by Chief Justice 
G. E. Bushnell of the Michigan supreme 
court at a joint luncheon of the associa- 
tion and N.F.C. ‘sections Feb. 22 will 
close the lawyers’ meeting. 

E. W. Dillon, Columbus, O., is past 
president; A. J. Donovan, Chicago, vice- 
president; W. C. Ewan, Kewanee, IIl., 
treasurer, and R. F. Allen, Topeka, 
Standard Life, secretary. 





Pittsburgh Convention May 26-28 
PITTSBURGH—Catholic Knights of 

St. George will hold its biennial conven- 

tion here May 26-28. The organiza- 








A Winning Team! 


You and 
Lutheran 
Brotherhood 


A good agent plus a strong, pro- 
gressive, Fraternal Society can make 
Life Insurance History in any Luth- 
eran Community. All Lutherans (a 
select prospect list) are eligible for 
life insurance in this Society. 


You are the Agent! 


Lutheran Brotherhood is the Society. 
Working together, we can write the 
business. If interested in a work that 
assures you a secured future, address 
your letter to:— 


SUPERINTENDENT OF AGENCIES 


LUTHERAN 
BROTHERHOOD 


Legal Reserve Life Insurance 
Herman L. Ekern, President 


HOME OFFICE Minneapolis, Minn. 














THE WOMAN'S BENEFIT ASSOCIATION 


Founded 1892 
A Legal Reserve Fraternal Benefit Society 


Bina West Miller Frances D. Partridge 
Supreme President Supreme Secretary 


Port Huron, Michigan 











tion has a membership of 18,000 and 
$4,758,000 assets. A fraternal campaign 
has just been completed, in addition to 
monthly meetings and membership 
drives in affiliated branches. John Ei- 
beck, president, conducted 27 regional 
meetings and fraternal rallies over a 
three-month period. Two policies for 
juveniles are being prepared. 





Danger of Overcentralizing 
Emphasized by Aleshire 


O. FE. Aleshire, president Modern 
Woodmen and president of the presi- 
dents section National Fraternal Con- 
gress, was guest editor of the Rock 
Island, Ill, “Argus,” commenting on 
world conditions. He expressed the 
hope that the basic principle may never 
be violated in this country that rules 
of morality and justice apply to nations 
as well as to individuals and that nations 
must keep their promises and respect 
the rights of property. To prevent 
events in the United States comparable 
to those troubling Europe, he said, the 
eternal vigilance of all good citizens will 
be required. 

“There is a natural tendency on the 
part of many rulers to become auto- 
cratic; to be puffed up with vanity of 
their own importance and think them- 
selves better than the common people,” 
he said; “to exploit the people for the 
benefit of their own group or party; to 
distribute favors unfairly; to spend huge 
sums of money wastefully; to tax and 
tax until the common people have lost 
a good share of their initiative and free- 
dom of action. It must always be 
remembered that the power to tax is 
the power to destroy. 

“There is manifest today a dangerous 
intrusion on the part of government in 
private and personal affairs. This is a 
sign on the part of government that it 
is vastly superior in wisdom, and, there- 
fore, that greater control for the so- 
called good of the people should be 
centralized in a few.” 


Society Celebrates 57th Year 


January was anniversary month in the 
Modern Woodmen, which was organized 
57 years ago. Pioneer camp No. 1 at 
Lyons, IIl., now Clinton, was chartered 
and organized Jan. 5, the first in the 
society, which was chartered in Illinois 
May 5. For the first few years the 
society operated only in northern IIli- 
nois and Iowa, Wisconsin, Minnesota, 
Nebraska and the Dakotas. It now op- 
erates in every state except Massachu- 
setts and in four western Canadian 
provinces, and has become the largest 
fraternal society. It has paid out more 
than $610,000,000 benefits to certificate 
holders and beneficiaries and contributed 
over $8,000,000 to fraternal relief activi- 
ties. For 31 years it has operated its 
sanitarium in Woodmen, Col., for mem- 
bers afflicted with tuberculosis, treating 
more than 11,000 patients, of whom 
about 65 percent were returned to their 
homes either as completely cured or ar- 
rested cases. 


Ben Hur Makes Field Changes 


Following the merger of National 
Union Assurance of Toledo with Ben 
Hur Life of Crawfordsville, Ind., a num- 
ber of changes have been made in the 
field organization. 

Harry S. Anderson, formerly vice- 
president and western representative of 
National Union, becomes state manager 
of northern California. C. P. Cowley, 
who has been connected with Ben Hur 
at Cleveland, becomes state manager of 
southern California. 

Ben B. Jones, who for 19 years has 
been state manaver for California, is re- 
turning to field work in Colorado and 
will be state manager. Henry C. Smale, 
who was president of National Union, 
is in charge at Chicago. Harry Jeffs 
was formerly state manager at Chicago. 

A. L. Saulmon becomes state manager 





of Missouri except in the southeast sec- 
tion which remains under the manage- 
ment of A. S. Bradshaw. Mr. Saulmon 
was formerly Maryland state manager. 





Protected Home Circle Reports 


Assets of Protected Home Circle of 
Sharon, Pa., now amount to $9,619,945, 
an increase of $534,973. The ratio of 
assets to liabilities is 106.65. Policy re- 
serves amount to $8,325,715, contingency 
reserve $440,000 and unassigned funds 
and surplus $696,057. 

There was paid to policyholders and 
beneficiaries $1,060,342 and since organi- 
zation the payments have been $38,- 
718,041. 

Insurance in force is $58,425,399 and 
the membership numbers 75,508, an in- 
crease during the year of 1,280. 





Congress to Meet in Seattle 


The Washington State Fraternal Con- 
gress will hold its annual convention 
June 3 in Seattle, C. D. Robinson of that 
city, secretary, announced. 





Tells Alumni About Insurance 

PITTSBURGH-—J. J. Hess, secre- 
tary Knights Life, talked on insurance 
at a meeting of the Kappa Sigma Phi 
fraternity alumni of Duquesne Univer- 
sity here. 





To Study Relief Situation 


LINCOLN, NEB. — George A. 
Davies, president Lincoln Life Under- 
writers Association, has been named to 
represent that organization in a com- 
mittee formed by Lincoln citizens to 
investigate complaints against the local 
relief committee. Mr. Davies will han- 
dle insurance questions connected with 
the relief cases. His company, the 
Metropolitan Life, has a large number 
of industrial policies in force in the 
area and he is familiar with local con- 














Five Modern Legal 
Reserve Contracts 


© Ordinary Life 

@Twenty Payment Life 

@ Endowment at Seventy 
@Twenty Year Endowment 
@ Family Income 


These contracts are participat- 
ing, and provide all standard 
non-forfeiture options. 





Operating for almost fifty years 
in California, Oregon, Wash- 
ington, Colorado, Idaho, Mon- 
tana, Nevada, Utah, and Wyo- 
ming. 
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Write for particulars to 


PETER F. GILROY, President 


1447 TREMONT PLACE 
DENVER, COLORADO 
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FULL FAMILY 
PROTECTION 


Good Territory and 
Attractive Contract 
for good producers. 
Write forinformation. 


American 3% Policies 


Whole Life Special 

Endowment Age 85 
20 Payment Life 

20 Year Endowment 


Retirement Incomes at 
Ages 60, 65 and 70 


10 year term 
Modern Junior Policies 


EQUITABLE RESERVE ASSOCIATION 
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=TWOFOLD SERVICE BRINGS PROGRESS — 


Royal Neighbors of America was chartered in 1895 with a member- 
ship of 4,124 in 100 camps and insurance in force of $576,000. Today 
the Society is one of the leaders in its field, figures of Jan. 1, 1939 show- 
ing: Membership, 523,109; camps, 6,445; insurance in force, $352,529,990; 
admitted assets, $64,862,642, and claims paid, $104,205,258. 


This progress is attributable to the Society’s principle of twofold 


service—Protection and Fraternalism. 
planted by its founders and has been a guiding light for 44 years. 


In Protection and Fraternalism the Society has been alert to progress, 
offering legal reserve life insurance for the whole family, benefits of 
camp activities, financial aid from its fraternal fund for needy members 
and benefits of the Royal Neighbor Home to worthy members. 


Protection and Fraternalism is a principle that is diligently guarded 


ROYAL NEIGHBORS of AMERICA 


This principle was firmly im- 


ROCK ISLAND, ILL. 
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SEC Investment Report Analyzed 
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percentage amount of mortgage invest- 
ments, namely 7.09 percent, was 4.60 
percent. 

15. “Loans to policyholders rose from 
$1,900,000,000 at the end of 1929 to 
#2,800,000,000 at the end of 1938. The 
peak for policy loans was in 1933 at 
$35,100,000,000. During the 10-year 
period income from policy loans 
amounted to  $1,500,000,000, or an 
amount equivalent to more than 43 per- 
cent of total dividends paid on ordinary 
insurance, 


Most of Income From Bonds 


16. “The total income of the 26 com- 
panies during 1938 from investments 
was $875,800,000, of which the two 
largest companies accounted for over 
35 percent and the five largest com- 
panies for almost 62 percent. Interest 
from investments in bonds proved to be 
the most important source of investment 
income, averaging 49.90 percent of this 
income for all the companies during 
1938. Interest on mortgages was second 
at 24.75 percent, while interest on policy 
loans came next with 18.66 percent. 
Dividends on stocks brought in 2.90 
percent of the total investment income; 
income from real estate acquired in satis- 
faction of debt 2.66 percent; income 
from home office real estate 0.85 per- 
cent; other investment income 0.21 per- 
cent; income from housing projects 0.06 
percent; and interest on collateral loans 
0.01 percent. 

7. “At Dec. 31, 1932, market value of 


bonds owned was. $1,180,000,0C0 less 
than cost. On Dec. 31, 1938, market 
value of bonds ow ned was $360,000,000 
less than cost.’ 

18. Of the total 8.59 billions bonds 
other than U. S. governments owned at 
the end of 1938, 14 percent were rated 
Aaa, 26 percent were rated Aa, 21 per- 
cent were rated A, 16 percent were rated 
Baa, 6 percent were rated Ba, and 15 
percent were not rated.” (Moody's rat- 
ings). 

Doesn’t Explain Amortization 


19. “A comparison of the Dec. 31, 
1938 market value of bonds owned with 
the value at which they were carried in 
balance sheets shows that the market 
value exceeded balance sheet value by 
$201,000,000. Baa bonds, however, which 
Were carried in the balance sheet at 
$1,400,000 had a market value of 1.3 mil- 
lions. Ba bonds which were carried on 
the balance sheet at $514,000,000 had a 
market value of $353,000,000 and were 
thus carried in the balance sheet at 45 
percent above their market value.” But 
only 6 percent of bonds were rated Ba. 

20. “In the case of one company, 
urban real estate acquired by foreclosure 
was carried at 120 percent of the face 
amount of the mortgages which the 
company had held on this real estate 
before foreclosure. In another case the 
company had taken into income $10,900,- 
000 of accrued but uncollected mortgage 
interest during the seven years ending 
Dec. 31, 1938. The companies show wide 
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variation in pricing of real estate car- 
ried on their books. Urban real estate 
was carried by different companies at 
prices ranging from 5.8 times gross 
— to 18.23 times gross earnings.’ 
“Industrial insurance in force at 

Pg end of 1938 had increased nearly 
$2,000,000,000 over 1929 to $17,500,000,- 
000. The number of industrial insur- 
ance policies in force declined 6,400,000 
to 70,300,000. Only four of the com- 
panies write industrial insurance. The 
two largest companies carried $15,200,- 
000,000 of the industrial insurance writ- 
ten, or 87 percent. Over the 10-year 
period there was a net increase in sur- 
plus of $1,160,000,000, from which these 
companies paid out $996,000,000 in divi- 
dends to industrial policyholders, leav- 
ing an addition to surplus arising from 
industrial insurance of $164,000,000.” 

22. “Ordinary life insurance in force 
at the end of 1938 amounted to $63,200,- 
000,000, a gain of $3,200,000,000 over 
1929, but a drop of $957,900,000 from 
1931, the peak of the 10-year period. The 
number of ordinary life policies in force 
was at a new high at 27,728,000 as com- 
pared with 23,451,000 in 1929. The 
ordinary life policy in 1938 averaged 
$2,280, as against $2,561 in 1929. Only 
one company in the group showed a 
gain in each of the 10 years in the 
amount of ordinary life insurance in 
force.” 


Ten-Year Premium Income 


23. “Sales of ordinary life insurance 
as indicated by first-year premium in- 
come have decreased from $275,300,000 
of first year premium income in 1929 
to $224,600,000 in 1938. In 1929 total 
ordinary premium income was $1,800,- 
000,000; in 1938 it was $1,900,000,000; 
for the 10 years it was $18,800,000,000. 
From a 10-year increase in surplus 
from ordinary insurance of $3,990,000,- 
000 dividends on ordinary life policies 
took $345,000,000,000. The maximum 
dividends paid in any one year on ordi- 
nary policies were $426,000,000 in 1931; 
in 1938 dividends of $293,000,000 were 
paid. As a result of ordinary life insur- 
ance operations $547,000,000 was added 
to surplus or went to increase con- 
tingency reserves during the 10 years.” 

24, “During the 10 years the 26 
companies experienced a loss in surplus 
of $409,000,000 from the operations of 
the disability benefit provisions of ar- 
dinary life policies, but realized a gain 
ot $58,000,000 from the accidental death 
benefit provisions. This surplus loss of 
$351,000,000 represents an offset to the 
$547,000,000 added to surplus on ac- 
count of ordinary life business.” 


Companies Had 17,350 Group Contracts 


25. “Ten companies had 17,350 mas- 
ter group life insurance contracts, rep- 
resenting $11,600,000,000 of insurance, 
in force at the end of 1938, as compared 
with 15,769 policies for $8,300,000,000 at 
the close of 1929. First-year premium 
income on group life insurance dropped 
from $11,780,000 in 1929 to $4,890,000 in 
1938. Total premium income from group 
life for the period amounted to $11,040,- 
000,000. Group life insurance opera- 
tions resulted in a total increase in sur- 
plus of $34,200,000 over the 10-year 
period.” 

26. “At the end of the decade, the 
26 companies had 868,000 individual an- 
nuity contracts in force for $431,600,000, 
providing for payments to annuitants of 
$103,200,000 per year now payable un- 
der contracts fully paid for; $54,000,000 
per year payable after future dates un- 
der deferred annuity contracts fully paid 
for; and $274,400,000 per year payable 
after future dates under deferred annu- 
ity contracts, which have not been fully 
paid for. The companies’ first year 
premium income from these annuity 
contracts increased from $40,000,000 in 
1929 to $324,000,000 in 1935, but de- 
clined from that date to $173,000,000 in 
1938. Net decreases in total surplus re- 
sulting from individual annuity opera- 
tions, before payment of dividends, 
amounted to $42,500,000 for the 10-year 
period. Of this decrease in surplus, 
one company accounted for $34,800,000. 


Giving effect to dividend payments to 
policy holders of $23,300,000, there was 
a net loss in surplus on annuity busi- 
ness of $63,700,000.” 

27. “There were 600,000 group annu- 
ity certificates in force at the end of 
1938, providing for annual payments _to 
annuitants of $11,700,000 per year now 
payable under contracts fully paid for; 
$18,000,000 per year payable after fu- 
ture dates under deferred annuity con- 
tracts which have not been fully paid 
for; and $73,200,000 per year payable af- 
ter future dates under deferred annuity 
contracts fully paid for. First-year 
premium income on these contracts 
amounted to $23,900,000 in 1938, as com- 
pared with $8,700,000 in 1929. Opera- 
tions of the group annuity business 
provided an addition to surplus, after 
dividends, of $4,900,000.” 

28. “Premium income from accident 
and health insurance in 1938 amounted 
to $105,800,000, with a total of $996,- 
600,000 for the 10-year period. This 
business resulted in a surplus gain of 
$40,000,000, of which $33,200,000 was 
paid in dividends to accident and health 
policyholders.” 


Cites “Gains” from Surrenders 


29. “During the decade under obser- 
vation the 26 companies have gained 
$3,570,000,000 from the mortality; $470,- 
000,000 from loading; and $751,000,000 
from surrenders and lapses. Although 
the companies showed a gain from sales 
of real estate of $34,000,000 and a gain 
from sales and redemptions of bonds 
and stocks of $140,500,000, they wrote 
off on account of declined values a total 
of $269,700,000 on real estate and $624,- 
200,000 on bonds and stocks. Surplus, 
or unassigned funds, for the group at 
Dec. 31, 1938, had increased 27.8 percent 
over the 1929 figure of $810,000,000. 
Contingency reserves at that date to- 
taled $422,800,000.” 

30. “During the 10-year period a to- 
tal of $4,500,000,000 was paid to policy- 
holders in dividends, while stockhold- 
ers received $82,000,000 in the same pe- 
riod. Dividends paid policyholders dur- 
ing 1938 were $435,000,000, as against 
$501,000,000 during 1929. Nearly half 
of the dividends paid policyholders dur- 
ing 1938 were disbursed by the two 
largest companies.” 

The 26 companies in the group are 
Metropolitan, Prudential, New York 
Life, Equitable Society, Mutual Life of 
New York, Travelers, John Hancock Mu- 
tual, Penn Mutual, Mutual Benefit, 
Massachusetts Mutual, Aetna Life, New 
England Mutual, Union Central, Provi- 
dent Mutual, Connecticut Mutual, Con- 
necticut General, Phoenix Mutual, 
Bankers Life of Iowa, National Life of 
Vermont, Pacific Mutual, State Mutual, 
Equitable Life of Iowa, Western and 
Southern, Lincoln National, Guardian 
Life of New York. 


Karl Madden Given Rousing 
Sendoff at Davenport 


DAVEN 
off was accorded Karl E. Madden, gen- 
eral agent Penn Mutual Life, who leaves 
soon for Keokuk, Ia., to become assis- 
tant to the president of the Iowa Fiber 
Box Co., by 125 friends here. Paul 
Otto, Connecticut Mutual, who was Mr. 
Madden’s first employer, when he was 
18 years of age, lauded his fine qualities. 
Mr. Madden was given a medal for ten 
years of service as commanding officer 
of the 31st division of United States 
Naval Reserves, Rock Island, by Lieu- 
tenant Albert Block, present command- 
ing officer. He commanded the Rock 
Island naval reserve unit for 10 years 
and served as accounting officer for a 
year, 

A “family dinner” also was given by 
the Davenport agency of the Penn Mu- 
tual Life. Urban Quick, assistant to the 
agency vice-president at the home office. 
was toastmaster. Speakers included 
James Rutherford Des Moines, general 
agent; Harold Riggs, general agent 
at Waterloo, Ia.. Frederick Schnell, gen- 
eral agent at Peoria, IIl., and Arthur 
Greet, Fairfield, Ia., “dean of the agents.’ 
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W. H. Burns Reveals His 
Approaches to Men of Wealth 


NEW YORK—The annuity income 
tax exemption privilege can be applied 
to an annuity directed to be paid out 
under a trust agreement just as well as 
to a regular life company annuity and 
can mean substantial income tax savings 
to men in the larger estate brackets, W. 
H. Burns, Philadelphia, million dollar 
producer, told the New York City 
C.L.U. chapter. Furthermore, he said, 
its novelty makes it an excellent means 
of gaining the interest of a prospect 
even though he has been programmed 
to death by previous agents. 

Another Burns approach that stops 
the wealthy, high-powered prospect in 
his attempt to say hello and good-bye 
in one breath is to ask him whether he 
has set up an advisory committee to 
give the corporate trustee advice on 
management of the estate, which by 
reason of its specialized character, may 
present problems beyond the trustee’s 
capacity to handle intelligently. Even 
though the prospect may have provided 
for such a committee the chance is 
slight, Mr. Burns said, that he has actu- 
ally tried to organize the committee. 
Thus, the agent practically always has 
an opening. 


Pays Stated Income 


The annuity feature incorporated in 
the deed of trust described by Mr. 
Burns directs the trustee to pay a stated 
income to the beneficiary for life, using 
principal as well as interest, if necessary. 
As with a regular life insurance annuity, 
payments in excess of a 3 percent return 
on the principal are exempt from income 
tax until these tax-free amounts are 
equal to the original amount of principal. 
In some cases, and depending on state 
laws, the possible saving in income taxes 
may run to $1,500 a year or more. 

Since most men having substantial in- 
comes have had their estates pro- 
grammed, the agent’s approach should 
be based on the assumption that this has 
been done and that consequently he 
merely wishes to compare his ideas and 
suggestions with those embodied in the 
Prospect’s program to see if anything 
worthwhile can be added, Mr. Burns 
said. He urged his listeners to remem- 
ber that there are only three estate prob- 
lems: Clean-up, back log or basic guar- 
anteed income, and investments. The 
thing to do, he said, is to keep these 
three fundamentals clearly in mind and 
then concentrate on thinking of unique 
ways of telling prospects about them. 


Three Income Brackets 


Mr. Burns divides prospects into 
three income brackets: (1) No general 
estate, life insurance becoming the sole 
estate when he dies; (2) owns an inter- 
est in a small business or has accumu- 
lated a general estate from a substantial 
salary; and (3) the wealthy man. 

One of the difficulties in dealing with 
men of large affairs, Mr. Burns said, is 
that they operate at such high pressure 
that it is hard to get them to give calm, 
consideration to their estate problems. 
Talking to one of these prospects re- 
cently, and not getting anywhere, Mr. 
Burns finally told him: 

Let’s forget about what we were dis- 
cussing. For some unknown reason 
there comes to my mind something that 
an outstanding neurologist told me two 
weeks ago when I went to him about a 
case I was interested in. He said to 
me, ‘Don’t you notice that big business 
men are so high geared? If they could 
only go out of high and into second 


they would gain so much in 


»”) 


gear, 
stability. 

“You should have seen that fellow go 
out of high gear to impress me that he 
wasn’t high strung,” said Mr. Burns. 
“Every man is interested in his health. 
If yuu say something like that he will 


laugh but he’ll listen if an ‘outstanding 
neurologist’ says it.” 

F. J. Campbell, Jr.. Mr. Burns’ asso- 
ciate, assisted him by reading provisions 
of the deed of trusts, on which Mr. 
3urns commented. 

R. S. Maechtel, Union Central Life, 
chapter president, announced a series of 
round table conferences on advance life 
insurance work to open probably early 
in March. J. Fred Speer, assistant 
manager, Dunsmore agency Equitable 
Society, is chairman of the committee in 
charge. 





Agents Show How to Get 
More Business and Money 


Two handsome, well written books 
have been issued by the Provident Mu- 
tual Life’s agency department, present- 
ing a program for enabling agents to 
get more business and earn more money. 
“The Provident Plan,” written by E. M. 
Bechtel, agency assistant, presents the 
agency program developed by Willard 
K. Wise, now vice-president in charge 
of agencies, when he was a general 
agent in eastern Pennsylvania. In the 
companion book, “You Are Important 
People,” the Provident Mutual’s 10 a 
month prospecting program is outlined 
in visual form by E. A. Farrington, 
agency assistant, and N. A. White, ad- 
vertising manager. 

In presenting the Provident’s produc- 
tion program a minimum goal of $100,- 
000 is set for every full time active 
agent. In stressing the need for a defin- 
ite program, it is stated that the sales- 
man is constantly called upon to do cre- 
ative work in his contacts with his 
clients and prospects which requires 
skill, ingenuity and imagination. ‘That 
his mind may be free to exercise those 
qualities, it is necessary that he invent 
and follow a tried pattern for that part 
of his work that can be mechanized or 
standardized. In doing certain things 
regularly and habitually, in definite, or- 
ganized fashion, the salesman is able to 
devote his entire attention to the more 
important things which demand his in- 
dividuality.” 


Develop Natural Leads 


In developing a prospecting plan, Mr. 
Wise started out to work out an idea 
for supplying prospects to his men but 
after studying the situation, he decided 
the best thing to do was to develop a 
plan which would lead them to their 
natural business. It was found that 70 
percent of the business of his men came 
trom people with whom his agents had 
recognizable prestige. In other words, 
the most important element in the sale 
was the agent himself. This being the 
fact, the sound procedure was to en- 
courage agents to canvass among their 
natural sources of prospects and to make 
new contacts and build prestige so that 
they could continue to have such pros- 
pects. Other surveys confirmed this 
opinion, showing that men in the higher 
brackets of production get 85 percent 
of their business from prestige sources. 


Prior Acquaintance Prime Factor 


The most effective method by which 
an agent can distinguish himself from 
other agents is prior acquaintance with 
the prospect. Provident Mutual studies 
indicate that half the business comes 
from persons with whom the agent has 
been acquainted for two or more years. 
The Curtis Publishing Company’s sur- 
vey shows that 72 percent of the buyers 
have known the agent two to 19 years. 
Assuming that a man has character, is 
industrious and has intelligence, his suc- 


cess in life insurance will be determined 
largely by the number and kinds of 
friends and acquaintances he has and can 
make, it is stated. 

Advertising fits into this natural pros- 
pect program as a supplement to per- 
sonal effort in widening the circle of 
contacts. Pre-approach letters sent to a 
carefully selected list of names will bring 
a favorable percentage of replies and 
when followed up may turn leads into 
real prospects for insurance. The pri- 
mary use of letters is to make contacts 
with people whom the agent doesn’t 
know while direct mail and other forms 
of advertising material assist in keeping 
in touch with people the agent already 
knows. Such advertising aids in prestige 
building and maintaining prestige al- 
ready created. Greater prestige depends 
on who the agent is and what he knows 
and the things he says and does. “Know- 
ing the business thoroughly is the best 
possible prestige builder you have.” 


Programming Best Method 


The best selling method, according to 
the “Provident Plan,” is the program- 
ming method for determining the indi- 
vidual’s needs, recommending plans of 
insurance which will cover them, arrang- 
ing the settlement of life insurance es- 
tates in such a way it will carry out 
the wishes of the assured to the best in- 
terests of his family and himself. 

Programming, it is stated, should not 
be confused with policy analysis. Anal- 
yzing a man’s policies involves study, 
reading the various policies the assured 
has and presenting him with a summary. 
Programming on the other hand is a 
more comprehensive term and includes 
not only facts but also ideas and emo- 
tional appeals. It takes into account the 
inner desires of the prospect and ties in 
plans with hopes and ambitions. To do 
this the agent must have an intimate 
knowledge of his prospects. 


Ten Prospects a Month 


The agent and his importance is 
stressed in the second book which pre- 
sents the various sales factors brought 
out by the “Provident plan.” Under the 
suggested program each agent seeks to 
secure 10 new prospects a month with 
whom he has developed sufficient pres- 
tige to anticipate a likely sale within 30 
days. Duplicate cards are made out, the 
general agent keeping one set. At the 
end of the month the agent reports to 
his general agent. If the agent has dif- 
ficulty in getting 10 new prospects each 
month, the suggestion is made that he 
may not be meeting enough people, the 
right kind of people, or there may be 
something wrong with his approach, his 
selling technique might be off balance, 
etc. 

The successful agent must be capable 
of making friends, likes human contacts, 
knows his business. On this foundation 
he builds his prestige and is able to sell 
among the men he knows. 


Salesman Is “Big 
Man” in Business, 
Henry North Says 


SAN FRANCISCO —The greatest 
force in America today to preserve its 
ideals and democracy is the salesman 
but he must receive whole-hearted co- 
operation, support, assistance and en- 
couragement from his manager, who in 
turn, must displace his ego with a realiza- 
tion that the “big man” in business to- 
day is not the man in the swivel chair 
in headquarters called “boss” but the 
man out in the field, Henry E. North, 
vice-president Metropolitan Life, de- 
clared before the Fire Underwriters As- 
sociation of the Pacific. 

“The greatest force for protecting 
American private enterprise is the sales- 
man who contacts the public. He must 
know public relations and how to in- 
terpret public relations. He must know 
his business and he must receive the 
right kind of information and training 
from his head office. He must have a 
real incentive and he must not be any 
longer considered just another man on 
the payroll—he is the most important 
man in the organization and we must 
realize that and see that he gets his 
just desserts. 

Mr. North also spoke to the first an- 
nual convention of the Pacific Coast 
Sales Executives in San Francisco. He 
charged sales managers with handicap- 
ping themselves and their salesmen by 
their ego. 

Harold Cummings, vice-president 
Minnesota Mutual Life, also spoke to 
the sales managers on selection of 
salesmen. 





Testimonial for Brainard 


Directors of Aetna Life at the annual 
meeting Tuesday adopted a testimonial 
resolution to President Morgan B. 
Brainard who celebrated the 35th anni- 
versary of his association with the or- 
ganization Wednesday. 

E. H. Warner was advanced to as- 
sistant manager of the mortgage loan 
department and J. F. Bitzer was pro- 
moted to assistant actuary Aetna Life. 


Two N. Y. Life 50-Year Men 


Secretary William F. Rohlffs and 
Field Secretary Robert E. Dedell have 
completed 50 years in the service of 
New York Life and thus become mem- 
bers of the Half Century Club. 





Roberts Agents Put on 
24-Hour Patterson Drive 





Agents of the Penn Mutual’s general 
agency at Billings, Mont., operated by 
J. E. Roberts, had little notice of a visit 
by A. E. Patterson, vice-president, who 
flew there by Northwest Airlines, but 
they got up a one-day campaign that 
produced 12 cases totaling $24,403, which 
they presented to Mr. Patterson when 
he arrived. 

Jan. 31 they were starting an agency 
meeting when a telegram came which 
announced Mr. Patterson would arrive 
the next day for a 15-minute stay in Bil- 
lings. The Roberts agents decided they 
would celebrate by producing $1,000 of 
business, in advance, for each minute of 
his stay. 

They went to work at once. Al Rorex 
scored in 65 minutes, followed in a quar- 
ter-hour by James Roberts. An hour 
later Rorex scored his second case. At 
3 p. m. Rorex and Isaac left for Hy- 
sham, 80 miles east, and a half-hour later 
Jim Roberts, Jr., hit his first, and within 
four hours scored twice more. Shortly 
after midnight Roberts received a tele- 
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gram from Rorex and Isaac, who had 
written two each. 

At 8:30 Ray Clary started to work, 
and before noon had one, while Rorex 
on the way home from Hysham wrote 
another. About noon Rorex wrote his 
sixth case. 


Agency Selection 
Bears Fruit 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 1) 


men, he said, “do not measure up to the 
inflexible obligation of duty.” 

“To build up an agency you have to 
start by building up yourself person- 
ally,” J. B. MacWhinney, general agent 
Newark, said in describing various 
methods of prestige building. He has 
used only simple devices available to all 
life insurance men, such as membership 
and active interest in local life under- 
writers and civic organizations, personal 
calls on other companies’ agencies, lo- 
cal advertising, etc. 

A discussion of handling brokerage 
business was led by Harry Gardiner, 
New York City, general agent, W. M. 
Houze, Chicago general agent; Warren 
A. Macauley, associate state agent at 
Detroit, and C. S. Strout, associate 
general agent at Boston. 


Gardiner Speaks for Quality 


Mr. Gardiner stressed the importance 
of careful selection by the general 
agency, which “if properly operated, can 
be of very material assistance, because 
such an agency is generally better ac- 
quainted with the producer, his history, 
etc., than is the home office. Generally 
speaking, business whether produced by 
a full time representative or a broker, 
is on the average not any better than 
the producer himself. I think the old 
truism, ‘Like attracts like’ holds true in 
this as well as any other line of business. 
In other words, a producer of poor qual- 
ity personally is not likely to solicit high 
class risks.” 

Monthly bulletins to brokers were de- 
scribed by Mr. Houze and Mr. Macau- 
ley as very effecttive in stimulating new 
business. 

C. S. Strout described an attractive 
kit which his agency offers to all new 
brokers, containing policy forms and 
other material. A circular letter asks 
the new broker to call, get acquainted 
and pick up his kit. Eight out of ten 
of those addressed, respond, he said. 


Leap Year Campaign Successful 


Dwight Sayward, general agent Port- 
land, Me., described a special leap year 
campaign put on by his agency to take 
advantage of the opportunities offered 
by the extra day in February. The last 
leap year effort, which is being repeated 
currently, he stated, resulted in the big- 
gest day in the agency’s history. Eight 
men worked 72 hours, made 110 calls, 
got 58 interviews and wrote 15 applica- 
tions. Each averaged $27,50 for the day, 
or $4.18 an hour, $2.73 a call, $5.18 in- 
terview. 

B. N. Woodson, Sales Research Bu- 
reau, described the four steps in moti- 
vating a man to do his best work as: 
(1) Develop his skill; (2) find some 
wants and intensify them; (3) sell him 
a bigger concept of himself; (4) help 
him establish some definite objectives. 

“There is a tremendous driving power 
in the consciousness of high skill,” be 
said. ‘We tend to do that which we do 
well. If a man knows that he has skill 
in selling, he is not afraid of defeat and 
can keep up his self-esteem even when 
he fails to make the sale.” 

The meeting concluded with a talk by 
C. W. Wyatt, general agent Boston, 
about the next convention location, 
Wentworth - by - the- Sea, Portsmouth, 
N. H. He showed movies of previous 
John Hancock conventions at White 
Sulphur, Quebec and Washington. 











Announce Program of “Ad” Men 


The program is announced for the 
meeting in New York Feb. 29-March 1 


of the Insurance Advertising Conference. 
Among the members of the committee 
are D. J. Murphey, Metropolitan Life, 
and C. W. Van Beynum, Travelers. Ex- 
cept for the purely fire and casualty fea- 
tures the program includes: 

The showing of a film by the March of 
Time; a talk by Emmett Corrigan of 
the Albert Frank-Guenther Law Adver- 
tiing agency; a luncheon with Edward 
King of the Hooper- Holmes bureau as 
host, a direct mail sy mposium conducted 
by Mr. Murphey; a talk by Leonard 
Raymond of Dickie Raymond, Inc., on 
direct mail; a talk by Edward Bernays, 
public relations man, and a talk “Is Fear 
or Security the Better a Tool,” by 
E. E. Sterns, Traveler 





SEC Insurance Hearing 
Resumed in Washington 





(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 13) 

In answer to an — by O’Maho- 
ney, Howe admitted that a nolicy loan is 
about the only loan which the borrower 
may obtain at his own option rather 
than the lender’s, and on which the bor- 
rower is not subject to duns. 

O’Mahoney displayed interest in banks 
entering the policy loan field. Lubin 
seemed to resent the companies’ getting 
the interest they do on policy loans, 
since the company is assured of getting 
not only the principal but also the in- 
terest. 

Collateral loans are made “mostly to 
the favorites” as far as he could find out, 
Howe said, but pointed out that for all 
the companies the total is only $2,300,- 
000. 

Discussion of private placements 
stressed the growing percentage bought 
in this fashion, particularly by the five 
largest companies. O’ Mahoney observed 
that this trend reduces the opportunities 
for private investors. Since the 26 com- 
panies absorbed 47.7 percent of all cor- 
porate bond and oate issues in 1938, the 
remaining 52.3 percent available to other 
investors included the lower’ grade 
bonds and notes not eligible for life com- 
pany investment, narrowing the choice 
for other investors, Howe said in an- 
swer to a question from O’Mahoney. 

Howe noted that four of the seven 
companies showing a higher market 
value than cost value owned no rail 
bonds. He conceded that these figures 
would not reflect losses which had been 
taken on bonds sold for less than they 
cost. 


MORTGAGE MATERIAL 


In the presentation of farm and urban 
mortgage material, stress was laid on 
the fact that 59.65 percent of all city 
mortgages were located in New York 
state, California, Illinois, New Jersey, 
Ohio and Pennsylvania at the end of 
1938 while 32.5 percent of all city mort- 
gages were on properties located in 
New York City. 

O’Mahoney released a letter he wrote 
to Col. C. B. Robbins, manager and 
general counsel American Life Conven- 
tion, accusing Col. Robbins of dissemi- 
nating in a recent bulletin “fears which 
are not founded on any act or release of 
the committee.” 


Three Suggested Courses 


Discussing the three suggested courses 
for obtaining federal regulation men- 
tioned in an Associated Press story in 
December, O’Mahoney’s letter states: 

“The first was amendment of the fed- 
eral bankruptcy act to give the govern- 
ment jurisdiction over insurance com- 
pany failures. No testimony to date has 
been presented to the temporary na- 
tional economic committee with respect 
to the application of the bankruptcy 
laws to insurance companies. It is pos- 
sible that before the study is completed 
there may be some testimony with re- 
spect to certain failures. Such a study, 
however, is clearly a part of the funda- 
mental problem of investment. 

“The second suggestion was creation 
of a form of fund insurance similar to 








the federal deposit insurance for banks, 
No testimony has been given to the 
committee on this subject and none is 
contemplated. It is not on the program 
of the committee in any form and, as a 
matter of fact, Securities & Exchange 
Commission experts have expressed 
to me the doubt as to the practicability 
of such a proposal. 

“The third suggestion was the estab. 
lishment of an even more comprehen- 
sive control system patterned after the 
federal reserve system for banks, or 
regulation under an administrative body 
such as the Securities & Exchange Com- 
mission. Again, no testimony on this 
subject has been heard by the commit. 
tee and none is to be presented. The 
committee has at no time assigned any 
such subject to any of the agencies asso. 
ciated with it for study or report. 


Says He Is Frankly Amazed 


“I have no hesitation whatever in say- 
ing that none of these suggestions has 
any basis in any action by the commit- 
tee or in any recommendation to the 
committee, a fact which might easily 
have been ascertained by you by the 
mere expedient of addressing a question 
to me. That you have chosen rather to 
place the authority of your office and of 
the American Life Convention behind 
the circulation of a press report, frankly, 
seems rather amazing to me, for instead 
of arousing the fears of persons asso- 
ciated with the insurance industry you 
could easily have helped to alleviate 
them. 

“Now with respect to your statement 
that ‘it is regrettable that Senator 
O’Mahoney did not mention the matter 
of state as opposed to federal super- 
vision, may I call your attention to 
the fact that insurance companies have 
in times past been very active and vig- 
orous in contending that life insurance 
is a national business and should not be 
subject to state regulation. Inasmuch 
as insurance companies were the first to 
suggest federal jurisdiction over the 
business, I am at a loss to understand 
why you should tremble at the thought.” 


Sullivan Has 308% Increase 


R. A. Sullivan of the Central Life of 
Iowa’s Missouri agency captured the 
president’s trophy for the last quarter 
of 1939 with a 308 percent increase in 
premiums. He takes the cup from P. E. 
Jenne of Yakima, Wash. 














INSURANCE 
SERVICES & 
EQUIPMENT 


(DIRECTORY )———_ 
An Executive’s Index to Responsible Firms 


Coin Clocks 


COIN CLOCKS 
will help you sell 
more life insur- 
ance. 
New Low Price 
$1.99 and up. 
For full details write to: 


COIN CLOCK SERVICE CO. 
100 — Prospect—4th Bldg. 
Cleveland, Ohio 
































Policy Wallets _ 


Perfect for Remembrance Advertising! 
Insurance Policy Wallets 


Fine leather. Black only. 7 
envelopes inside. $1 ea. or 
75c ea. in doz. lots. DeLuxe 
quality, leather lined, $1.75 
ea. or $1.50 ea. in doz. lots. 
Cash with order unless rated 
concern. (Cowhide Sales Pac, 
$6.50.) 


KING’S 


1019 CALHOUN ST. 
FORT WAYNE, IND. 


















































Up-to-date! 


‘ Tho lew _ 
, Little Sem fife Chart 


A Namionat, UNDERWRITER PUBLICATION 


The New 1940 “LITTLE GEM”’ 


Ready in March Order NOW! 


Also includes these More Important Features 
Direct reading SociaL Security Benefit Tables 
War Clauses and similar pertinent information 
Policy points and Company Practice (150 companies) 
Rates at all ages—also Disability & Double Indemnity 
Cash Values—including at Retirement Ages (55, 60 & 65) 
Net Costs—with detailed summaries—10 and 20 years 
Annuities, Retirement Contracts, Term Insurance 
Juvenile Insurance—Industrial—Intermediate 
Special Showings of Special Contracts 


Broad Financial & Business Reports (225 companies) 


Settlement Option Incomes; Reserves including “at 55, 60 & 65”; 
Rates of Interest Payable, Interest Earned; Mortality Ratios! 


Supplemented Monthly by The“INSURANCE SALESMAN” 


Shows MORE on “Settlement Options’”— MORE on “Retirement 
Values” — MORE “Programming Data’’, than any other small book! 


PROGRAMMING AND SELLING 
FACTS AND FIGURES 





Order Your 


“LITTLE GEM” 


Comprehensive ! 


Helps You to Make Prospects 


out of “‘People who 
Already Own Life Insurance’”’ 


By showing the “pension power” of their present insur- 
ance—what incomes will be payable—you get people to 
thinking of how insurance money, some day, will be used 
—how much the beneficiary will have to live on, and 
for how long. 


When this thought replaces the usual picture of $1000 
or $5000 lump sum, the insured gets a new vision of what 
life insurance is for. “Old policies” cease to be obstacles 
and become the foundations on which you can build liv- 
able incomes with additional insurance. The new Little 
Gem gives you just the information you need to sell more 
insurance in this way—to a tremendous group of good 
prospects. 


Makes “Programming” Easier! 


Programming is really not so complicated. Of course there are 
certain essentials such as “values,” “incomes payable,” etc., but each 
individually is simple, especially for Little Gem users, for prac- 
tically all the necessary data is already “worked out” for you in 
the Little Gem. 


Not only are there tables showing what is required to produce all 
sizes and periods of incomes as well as the exact incomes payable 
by the various companies, but the Little Gem also contains numer- 
ous illustrations of how all these may be put together, with the 
additional insurance almost always needed—to fill the needs of 
almost any situation. 


Many Other “Sales-Making” Uses! 


Likewise, there are many other important “business-building” uses 
of the Little Gem, such as (1) arousing cold prospects, (2) selling 
people who “have enough,” (3) closing “stalling” prospects, (4) 
avoiding competition, (5) saving time, (6) building prestige, (7) 
stressing the income idea, etc. Each is carefully explained for you 
in the book itself. 


Helps You Sell LARGER Contracts 


(Mail this coupon for Yours, today!) 


SPECIAL “CLUB PRICES” TO ALL AGENTS 


Rush, as soon as ready, at my “club rate” 


re cop.....of the New 1940 “LITTLE GEM.” 
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Mail to HeNATIONAL UNDERWRITER 





420 East Fourth Street, Cincinnati, Ohio 














LIFE VIEWS IN THE NEWS 


W. Carl Dyer, 
home office life 
agency cashier of 
the Provident Life 
& Accident, won 
the cashiers’ con- 
servation award 
for the second 
time in 1939. It 
was presented by 
Vice-President 
Robert L. Mac- 
lellan. 


At the Provident Mutual Life general agency meeting in Palm Beach, from left to right: Vice-president Willard K. Wise; 
L. W. Davis, Hartford, vice-president General Agents Association: President M. A. Linton; A. M. Baker, Philadelphia, secre- 
tary-treasurer General Agents Association; Willard Ewing, Chicago, president General Agents Association, and Franklin C. 
Morss, manager of agencies. 


. S. Dr ter), Cincinnati al t Mutual Benefit Life, | 
oe *... pean ey Brg rt p Mey ee ry John R. Hardin (right), big The 1940 convention executive committee of the Philadelphia Association of Life 


di in Cincinnati. H. G. Kenagy, superintendent of agencies, is shown on the left, . Underwriters is preparing plans for entertaining the annual convention of the Na- 
eee - ities er - — tional Association of Life Underwriters in September. Seated (left to right): Philip F. 


Murray, Penn Mutual; Millard R. Orr, Massachusetts Mutual, chairman; and R. U. 
Hergesheimer, Northwestern Mutual. Standing (left to right): Joseph H. Reese, 
Penn Mutual; Homer C. Cross, Prudential; Louis F. Paret, Provident Mutual; and 
Charles F. Merz, executive secretary Philadelphia association. Other members 
of the committee not present are Henry H. McBratny, Provident Mutual, Phila- 
delphia association president, and Clifford H. Orr, National Life of Vermont. 


The N. Gust. Hartberg general agency of Marinette, Wis., which led the Old 
Line Life of America in 1939, was tendered a victory dinner. Sixty agents and The California-Western States’ Arizona agency won the president's trophy and | 
their wives were present. Left to right are: W. H. Ryan, director, Appleton: the title of honor agency in 1939 by having the largest increase in quality business. — 
M. F. Ryan, treasurer: Mr. Hartberg, receiving plaque from Paul A. Parker, agency These seven members of the agency who qualified for the company’s convention 
director: George A. Duvall, director, Kewaunee; and H. A. Quist, district manager are: (top row, left to right) H. F. Sherman, J. J. Daynes, J. Roy Wingate, J. F. Pomeroy: — 
at Green Bay. bottom row, S. W. Daynes, G. F. Price, general agent, and LeRoy B. Pyper. 





